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Entr’acte 


To THE Eprrors: 

WAS INTERESTED in Norris Hough- 

ton’s article in the October THEA- 
TRE ARTS, entitled ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Reality,’ but I am wondering whether 
there might be still another motive 
than the two he suggests that induce 
stars to tour the summer theatres: ‘to 
go barnstorming voluntarily along the 
poison-ivy trails of station-wagon stock 
presupposes an out-of-seasonal love for 
a role beyond all belief, or else the de- 
sire to turn up a ready nickel — or, 
in these cases, a ready thousand-dollar 
bill.’ 

Since he mentions my name, I’d 
like to say that I took on the tour of 
the summer theatres out of a desire to 
see them in action, what they stood for 
and what sort of talent existed amongst 
the stock companies — and this be- 
cause the theatre is very dear to me. 

I’m glad he does not ‘condemn the 
acceptance of a thousand-dollar bill 
for services rendered,’ but in my case 
I had to refuse a picture which started 
at the same time as my tour and is still 
in the making. Obviously I should 
have been very much better off finan- 
cially by staying in Hollywood. 

I played with the resident company 
in each place; the only permanent 
members of my company were the 
leading man, Walter Starkey, who in- 
cidentally considers that he learned 
more in our eight weeks of perpetual 
rehearsing and work than he could in 
a long run of a play on Broadway, 
and a stage manager who went on 
ahead and rehearsed the company for 
the following week. On my arrival on 
Sundays, I would go to the theatre and 
rehearse and direct, continuing all of 
Monday, and I took infinite pains to 
get a good performance. 

I wish I had kept some of the letters 
I’ve received from members of the 
companies, expressing intense grati- 
tude for my help and saying how much 
they had learned. I quite agree that 
it’s finer and more interesting to pro- 
duce new plays, though the point 
arises: what kind of plays, directors, 


etc., and in what space of time? I | 


venture to claim that I was able to be 
of service to various stage aspirants 
and hazard the guess that they may 
have learned more than in some 
scratch performance hastily rehearsed 
and produced. 
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LES ENFANTS DU PARADIS, the gallery gods of the nineteenth-century thea- 
tre for whom Marcel Carné’s elaborate film of theatre life is named. After two 
years, triumphal run in Paris, the picture is soon to be seen in America 
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CITY CENTRE MOVES FORWARD 
— RADIO’S GROWING PAINS 


HE ENTHUSIASM with which the 
5, gaat of Ariadne auf Naxos by 
the New York City Opera Company was 
greeted in the press and the remarkable 
success of the company’s twelve-week 
autumn season is a cause for rejoicing. 
Both the opera company under Laszlo 
Halasz and the New York City Sym- 
phony under Leonard Bernstein have 
been growing steadily in artistic stature 
during these years of experiment. The 
New York City Centre of Music and 
Drama which was established by that en- 
thusiastic music fan, Mayor La Guardia, 
and is carrying on under his successor, 
Mayor O’Dwyer, with Paul Moss in im- 
mediate command may well be proud of 
its role as musical impresario. The kind 
and quality of operas given this season 
and those announced for future produc- 
tion — such as Tschaikowsky’s Eugen 
Onegin directed by Theodore Komi- 
sarjevsky, Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat, 
Jacques Ibert’s Sister Angelina, Darius 
Milhaud’s Pauvre Matelot, Massenet’s 
Werther — show a decided step forward 
in the slow process of creating a lyric 
theatre of good quality, made available 
through a strict adherence to the two- 
dollar maximum. It is also fulfilling its 
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THE MET opened its eighteen-week 
season November 11 with Lakme, Lily 
Pons in the title role and Louis Fou- 
restier conducting in his premier per- 
formance in this country. Two operas 
are scheduled for their initial appear- 
ances on the Metropolitan stage this 
year and both will be sung in English: 
Mozart’s Abduction From the Ser- 
aglio, for which Donald Oenslager 
has designed the settings; and The 
Warrior, the one-act work with music 
by Bernard Rogers and libretto by 
Norman Corwin which was originally 
published in THEATRE ARTS under 
the title of Samson. This will be done 
on the same program with Hansel 
and Gretel, restored to the repertory 
after eight seasons’ absence, which 
will also be sung in English. 
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BALLET SOCIETY, a new group- 
ing of forward-looking artists, has an- 
nounced an intriguing program for 
its first season. With George Balan- 
chine as artistic director, Leon Bar- 
zin in charge of music, Lew Christen- 
sen as ballet master and Lincoln 
Kirstein — once more at the centre 
of an important ballet movement — 
as secretary, the Society plans four 
major programs for 1946-47. Sub- 
scribers will receive tickets to per- 
formances, the regular issues of 
Dance Index, invitations to rehearsals 
and other opportunities to take part 
in the over-all program. Besides the 
Society’s own choreographers, work 
by William Dollar, Todd Bolender 
and Merce Cunningham will be 


shown. Musicians include Paul 
Bowles, Stravinsky, Menotti, Colin 
McPhee, John Coleman, Stanley 


Bate and others. Costumes and scen- 
ery by such artists as Joan Junyer, 
Isamu Noguchi and David Ffolkes 
give promise of variety and origin- 
ality. Ballet Society, a ‘non-profit or- 
ganization for the encouragement of 
the lyric theatre by the production 
of new works,’ should have a warm 
welcome in an increasingly ballet- 
minded city. 


FROM PARIS, to supplement Mars- 
ton Balch’s extensive survey in this 
issue, comes news of no less than two 
Hamlets. André Gide’s translation 
(reviewed in THEATRE ARTS, Novem- 
ber 1945) is at the Marigny with 
Jean-Louis Barrault, star of the film, 
Les Enfants du Paradis, as the Prince. 
He had previously played the part 
with immense success in Marcel 
Schwob’s translation. And at the Co- 
médie Frangaise Jouvet has staged 
the tragedy in Marcel Pagnol’s trans- 
lation. Mme. Pagnol, known on the 
stage as Jacqueline Bouvier, inciden- 
tally plays Ophelia to Barrault’s 
Hamlet, with Pierre Renoir as the 
King and Marie Héléne Dasté (Co- 
peau’s daughter) as the Queen. 
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role of offering opportunity to young 
singers ‘without regard to race, creed or 
color’ just as the orchestra is giving young 
instrumentalists outstanding opportuni- 
ties to develop their talents. The City 
Symphony now also plays for the City 
Opera so that Bernstein’s carefully se- 
lected and vigorously trained young art- 
ists lend their talents to sustaining and 
developing the operatic ensemble. 

The City Centre’s program still does 
not include theatre. The auditorium itself 
is rented for theatrical events which in 
their nature lend themselves to the over- 
all program. The film Henry V was 
shown all summer; ballet companies, 
dance programs and an occasional Broad- 
way ‘return engagement’ are taken on. 
But as yet no method has been found to 
place theatre offerings on the same foot- 
ing as music. Whether this is because 
audiences have lost the habit of theatre- 
going to such a degree that theatre ven- 
tures are too uncertain for the City to 
undertake, or because no theatre enter- 
prise has been evolved that could fit into 
the Centre’s complex pattern, the fact 
remains that ‘drama’ as such is still un- 
represented in the basic structure of the 
Centre. Perhaps the success of opera will 
show the way. 


HEN AN embittered radio advertis- 
Wie man writes a book about the 
profession which adds a new word of in- 
vective to the language, he finds readers in 
the hundred thousands. When men still 
involved in radio turn the critical spot- 
light on themselves, they learn to their 
surprise that they have listeners in the 
millions. The night Fred Allen set out to 
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catalogue radio’s ills in a take-off of The 
Mikado he was hitting the top of the 
Hooper ratings for the first time in all the 
years he has been on the air. ‘I’ve got a 
little list,’ sang Mr. Allen: 

The day that I take over, I'll clean up radio 

I’ve got a little list 

Of things that upset listeners, I'll see that 

they all go 

And they never will be missed. 

There’s those mournful serial programs 

with their tragedy and strife 

Where someone’s always dropping dead or 

always facing life, 

And those early morning comics 

who will surely drive you bats 

Who pin orchids on old ladies 

and who put on women’s hats 

And those weddings on the radio 

where the bride is always kissed 

I’ve got them on my list 

They'll none of them be missed. 

Meanwhile Henry Morgan’s new half- 
hour evening program was amazing the 
profession by hitting a popular stride and 
acquiring an intrepid sponsor to boot, 
despite the fact that he could be counted 
on to continue his shrewd and zany as- 
saults on the radio formula. 

Out west, William S. Paley, chairman 
of the board of Columbia Broadcasting, 
was addressing his fellow members of the 
National Association of Broadcasters in 
terms they were only accustomed to hear 
from outside their ranks. ‘Too long now,’ 
he was saying, ‘we have tolerated with too 
much good nature the cynical and ir- 
responsible ones among us. We have 
allowed them to escape in the crowd for 
lack of a spotlight to single them out.’ 
Listen carefully to these sounds. They 
have the tonic intonation of an industry’s 
growing pains. 


1946 will go down in theatre history 
as the end of a theatrical epoch, an 
end marked by the death of a number 
of outstanding theatre personalities. 
THEATRE ARTS has recorded their 
work during their lifetime. Now it 
wishes only to salute them in passing 
by sounding their familiar and re- 
spected names once more: Edward 
Sheldon, Harley Granville Barker, 
Jacques Richepin, Claude Bragdon, 
Clayton Hamilton, George Arliss, 
Antoinette Perry, Alexander Carr, 
Ivan Moskvin, Lionel Atwill, Vincent 
Youmans, Philip Merivale, Noah 
Beery, Virginia Harned, William 
Harris, George C. Tyler, Wilella 
Waldorf, Charles Waldron, Raimu. 


MUSIC’S dramatic uses form the 
dominant role of an unusual music 
series now being presented by the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association of New York. 
Aaron Copland began the series in 
November by talking on music in the 
films, with examples from his own 
striking scores for Our Town and 
North Star. Music for the dance is 
Walter Terry’s subject on December 
15, and next March Leonard Bern- 
stein will lecture on ‘Contemporary 
Music for the Theatre.’ 


ENGLAND has a new Little Theatre 
Guild, the outgrowth of a wartime 
friendship between the Bradford 
Civic Playhouse, the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne People’s Theatre and the Ques- 
tors Theatre in Ealing. Made up of 
nine community theatres so far, the 
Guild follows the line of America’s 
National Theatre Conference in or- 
ganizing to ease the administrative 
and producing problems of its mem- 
ber theatres. 
* 

THE ANNUAL national conference 
of the American Educational Theatre 
Association is scheduled for Chicago 
December 30 and 31 and January 1. 
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The Iceman 
Cometh 


Each in His Own Way 


Broadway in Review 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


UGENE O'NEILL’s return after twelve years of absence has done more 
K than give the new season a fillip of interest: it has restored to the 
theatre something of its intrinsic stature. O’Neill’s gift for puzzling, infuri- 
ating and delighting his audiences makes everything he writes important 
even to those whom it exasperates. The Iceman Cometh presented by the 
House of O’Neill, the Theatre Guild, in an admirable production directed 
by Eddie Dowling has stirred Broadway from its daydreaming even as his 
hero Hickey stirs the bums in the backroom of Harry Hope’s dump from 
their alcohol-ridden fancies. Sardi’s and Twenty-One, Walgreen’s and El 
Morocco seethed with indignant argument after an opening ‘night’ that 
began at 4:30 in the afternoon and continued until 10 — an opening for 
which the theatrically knowing and those who like to be seen at important 
events turned out in force. Though baseball and the movies may draw 
greater crowds, the theatre can console itself with the fact that in the end 
playwrights last longer in man’s recollection. And certainly Eugene O’Neill 
will, because his plays, and this one in particular, exist on more than one 
plane. The Iceman Cometh is made of good theatre substance — meaty 
material for actors, racy dialogue, variety of character, suspense and passion 
—all within the strait-jacket of a rigid pattern. It is also primarily an alle- 
gory of man’s pitiful estate, a parable of his search for redemption. 

O’Neill has gone back to the saloons and gin-mills of his early days — 
and plays — for the setting of The Iceman, which he wrote in 1939. Harry 
Hope’s bar and the backroom behind it is a composite of the dives he him- 
self used to frequent in his restless youth. Hope’s place is, according to one 
of its ‘inmates,’ the No Chance Saloon, Bedrock Bar, the End of the Line 
Café where five-cent whiskey — ‘cyanide cut with carbolic acid to give it a 
mellow flavor’ — is sold to a motley collection of down-and-outers by an 
amiably boozy proprietor. The whole action of the play, such as it is, swings 
between the bar itself with its half-door on the street and the dingy back- 
room where, as the curtain rises, a dozen assorted drunks sit at round tables 
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DAWN IN LYONESSE, Thomas Job’s adaptation of the popular Mary Ellen 


Chase novel, which Paul Feigay is producing and Robert Lewis directing, has 
sets by Donald Oenslager eminently suited to this retelling of the Iseult legend. 
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STREET SCENE, 1947 musical version, is one of a long list of productions this 
season with Jo Mielziner designs: above, the moonlit main scene and, below, the 


plot he prepared for the director, Charles Friedman. Elmer Rice’s adaptation ol 
his own noted drama has lyrics by Langston Hughes and a Kurt Weill score. 
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BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


drinking and dreaming of that golden tomorrow which will see them re- 
stored once more to a living world. They are waiting for Hickey, a traveling 
salesman, who comes to them from time to time to live out a ‘periodical,’ a 
fabulous bender in which they share his whiskey and listen to his jokes, par- 
ticularly that one about his loving wife whom he has treated so badly but 
who is all right now because he left her safely at home in bed — ‘with the 
iceman.’ While waiting for Hickey, Larry, the philosophic ex-anarchist, tells 
the newly-arrived Parritt (who is the son of a famous woman anarchist now 
under arrest for participating in a bombing episode on the West Coast) all 
about the other members of this dead-end club. Each has a story of fraud or 
failure behind him; each lives in an alcoholic ‘pipe dream’ of future hope 
— till Hickey arrives. 

Then the trouble starts. Hickey has reformed. He is off the booze; he has 
found salvation and he intends to make all his friends follow his path to 
peace and happiness. They are to face their dream tomorrows in actual fact. 
But the results of his proselytizing are disastrous. Hate, fear, anguish and 
despair descend on the inhabitants of the erstwhile fools’ paradise. Hickey 
finds to his horror that his gospel of disillusionment does not work. He is 
forced to explain the cause of his own reform in order to prove he is right. 
He pours out the story of his life, of his relations with his wife whom he 
loved and who loved him too well — and whom he killed to save her from 
the suffering he was forever inflicting. He had left her that very morning 
safe in bed — ‘with the iceman,’ Death. And then as Hickey tells the story of 
the woman he murdered for love he realizes with a sudden blinding flash 
that this too was illusion, that he had killed her because he hated her; he 
killed her and cursed her for her intolerable, overwhelming love. This last 
confession brings a final reversal. The murder and the cursing were mad- 
ness. ‘I must have been crazy,’ Hickey cries out in despair. The bums who 
had been listening to his story in a sort of horrified stupor stir at the words. 
Hickey was crazy all the time! His reform was a pipe dream too. They can 
go back to their old illusions, their whiskey, their dreams; they reach 
thirstily for their bottles. Only the boy Parritt, Larry and Hickey himself 
are changed. Hickey gives himself up to the police for murder, Parritt com- 
mits suicide realizing he is as guilty of mother-murder as Hickey of wife- 
murder and Larry the philosopher faces the fact that for him too death is 
the only answer. The cycle is complete. If this is life then indeed “The best 
of all were never to be born.’ 

Like Peer Gynt’s onion, the story of The Iceman has its layers and layers 
of meaning. It touches on a dozen different themes and relationships. While 
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the subsidiary characters are separate microcosms of despair, the three 
chief figures, Hickey, Larry and Parritt, are three aspects of man — each 
element loving and loathing the other. The play is in a very special sense a 
summary of much of O’Neill’s past writing. Superficially it goes back as far 
as the vigorous sea plays with which he made his debut. Its frank barroom 
talk, its conventional tarts, its amiable drunks, its passion and violence are 
reminders of the impact of his first writing. Don Parritt, the boy rejected by 
his mother, haunted by the guilt of his betrayal of her, which is nothing less 
than matricide, recalls O’Neill’s days of absorption in psychoanalysis while 
Larry the philosopher is the O’Neill who attempted a detachment and ob- 
jectivity never native to him. 

But it is through Hickey who has known the love that passeth under- 
standing and has rejected it that we glimpse O’Neill’s ultimate meaning. 
Blind, besotted and misguided, man haunted by death lives by lies. “The lie 
of a pipe dream is what gives life to the whole misbegotten mad lot of us,, 
drunk or sober,’ Larry says at the opening of the play. But there is a truth 
which is not the truth of alcohol or political shibboleths, or psychology or 
philosophy, or even the truth of ‘facing the truth’ which Hickey preaches. 
The greatest illusion of all is to believe that disillusionment — the unaided 
processes of the intellect — can solve man’s dilemma. There is a force that, 
like the love that Hickey’s wife bore him, is made of understanding and for- 
giveness. Man finds such love intolerable. ‘I couldn’t forgive her for forgiv- 
ing me,’ Hickey explains. ‘I caught myself hating her for making me hate 
myself so much. There is a limit to the guilt you can feel and the forgiveness 
and pity you can take.’ And so man denies, destroys and blasphemes such 
love, only in the end to find that this too will be forgiven. The denizens of 
Hickey’s world and of the world at large find a simple answer to Hickey’s 
final revelation. The man is mad! Hamlet to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there is nothing more in heaven and earth than can be compassed in any 
current philosophy. Pass the bottle. Drink up. What the hell! It’s a good 
play, brother, why bother. 

And it is a good play, excellently acted and directed, full of substance. 
It would seem that it could readily be compressed into a more reasonable 
running time, but O’Neill has a tendency to shirk the task of selection and 
condensation. He has so much to say that even this four-and-a-half-hour 
play must seem short to a man who thinks in terms of trilogies and nine- 
play cycles. For the onlooker, however, a shorter play would have brought 
into sharper focus the conflicting and merging elements of the three chief 
figures of the fable. The subsidiary characters are not sufficiently important 
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or rounded to demand the time and attention they absorb. They are each 
set in their groove in the first half hour. They never emerge from the pat- 
tern to take on human proportions. The reiterated pattern of their false re- 
demption and its death-dealing effect becomes tedious. Mr. O’Neill seems 
to underestimate the ability of the audience to grasp his idea, or perhaps 
more truly he has so fond a remembrance softened by time and distance of 
these denizens of his kingdom of despair that he cannot bear to tear up the 
sketches he has made in his mind’s eye as he sat with them at marble-topped 
tables or leaned against mahogany bars in a hundred saloons the world over. 

But the length of The Iceman, though it adds very little to the char- 
acterizations so boldly sketched in the first scenes, does permit an interesting 
orchestration of effects which Mr. Dowling has developed in his direction. 
The stage is almost continuously peopled by all the characters in the play at 
once. There is little movement; there is only an antiphonal development of 
themes. Besides the pipe-dream motive, which is developed in turn by each 
of the characters playing in groups of threes and fours, there is also the pre- 
dominant, haunting theme of Death. O’Neill’s bums are all in pursuit of 
forgetfulness, of sleep, of death. They spend most of their time in blissful 
or tormented alcoholic slumber. O’Neill uses this device to bring them in 
and out of the action without making them leave the stage. As the play 
progresses, the way the tables are grouped in the backroom and bar and the 
manner in which actors are grouped around them — slumped over asleep 
or sitting in a deathly day dream — provide a constant visual comment on 
the developing theme. 

Mr. Dowling and the Theatre Guild have gathered a fine cast which 
gives as integrated a performance as has been seen in many a long day on 
the New York stage. Robert Edmond Jones has managed the miracle of 
making visible and at the same time expressive a sordid environment which 
is essential to the play but would lose its power were it merely photographic. 
Harry Hope’s bar and backroom is indeed the very home of oblivion, a 
Sargasso Sea of human flotsam. It seems etched in dirt, dusty with despair 
—a place where wrecked mariners are kind to each other because this is 
the end and there will be no rescue. The derelict ship is captained by Harry 
Hope, superbly played by Dudley Digges to whom the role of this genial, 
testy, irascible, kindly saloon keeper is a mine of histrionic possibilities. 
James Barton has a more difficult assignment in Hickey, the genial sales- 
man peddling a false redemption among his bottlemates. He acquits him- 
self with vigor of a task that might conceivably be more subtly handled, 
doing full justice to the speech in which he tells his life history — the longest 
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soliloquy yet heard on any New York stage. Larry, the philosophic by- 
stander who discovers that he is not really as much in love with easeful 
death as he thought, is given substance and authority by Carl Benton Reid, 
while a young actor, Paul Crabtree, does a sound, workmanlike job with the 
role of the distraught youth tormented by a virulent Oedipus complex. 
Nicholas Joy and Russell Collins catch the essence of their simpler and more 
boldly sketched parts and present them with delightful clarity. Indeed it 
would be only fair to list the entire male cast, not excluding the explosive 
Italian barkeep (played by Tom Pedi) who strikes a welcome note of crude 
common sense and raucous humor in an atmosphere of boozy self-delusion 
and introspection. Ruth Gilbert as the youngest of the tarts contributes her 
shrill giggle and high sharp staccato chatter to a symphony played in a 
minor key. She is the most effective of the three girls, who, as is often the 
case in Mr. O’Neill’s plays, lack reality. The Iceman Cometh, in fact, has 
many of Mr. O’Neill’s old faults as well as his distinguished virtues — it 
shows his complete lack of humor, his sententiousness and sentimentality — 
but it is immensely rich and rewarding to the playgoer and serves the wel- 
come purpose of stirring argument and contention in the theatre, as Mr. 
O’Neill has done all his life. It is good to know he has not lost his cunning 
and that we are to have other plays from him this year and next to remind 
us that the theatre is not all dumb show and noise. 


The Iceman Cometh also reminds us of the fact that the theatre is not 
by any means all script. Within a fortnight of its production New York wit- 
nessed the presentation of four plays all of which have succeeded in out- 
living time and tide, each of which has, as script, its literary and theatrical 
virtues. Yet none of them was given a production as attuned to its intrinsic 
values as that with which The Iceman Cometh is clothed. In its own way 
The Iceman Cometh has style. The other four, each demanding a style of 
its own, failed in this particular and essential quality. The first of the four 
should in all honesty be exempt from this stricture, for though José Ferrer’s 
production of Cyrano de Bergerac did not as a whole carry through with the 
gusto and liveliness with which it began, his own performance was so spirited 
and so right that he carried the show on his shoulders. Cyrano is a disarm- 
ing fairy tale of Beauty and the Beast that like all time-honored myths cuts 
to the quick of human experience. If there is something dry about José 
Ferrer’s acting which prevents him giving Cyrano the tormented passion 
that is at the base of his character, he can give him his gaiety and dash, his 
rococo quality in gesture and speech, his ornamentation. 
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LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 


And a very dressy Windermere too, thanks to Cecil Beaton’s flair for sumptuous 
decor. In ‘the Ball scene’ the déclassée Mrs. Erlynne (Cornelia Otis Skinner) has 
a brief téte-a-téte with her silly-ass admirer, Lord Augustus Lorton (Rex Evans 
under the varyingly interested eyes of the malicious Duchess of Berwick (Estelle 
Winwood, seated ) and the worried Lady Windermere (Penelope Ward, centre 
Gladys Cooper’s son, John Buckmaster, is the Lord Darlington, lovesick com- 
panion of Lady Windermere. Offstage at the moment are Lord Windermere, 
played by Henry Daniell, and the epigrammatic Mr. Cecil Graham, as portrayed 
with more style than anyone in the cast — by Cecil Beaton himself. 








Vandamm 





WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


First produced in New York by Charles Frohman at the Empire Theatre, with 
Maude Adams and Richard Bennett as Maggie Wylie and John Shand, Barrie’s 
comedy has never lost its romantic appeal. Having served Helen Hayes loyally 
through several seasons on the stage as well as in the films, it now reappears as one 
of the five initial productions of the American Repertory Theatre. Directed by 
Margaret Webster, the latest incarnation has Richard Waring as the humorless 
politico, John Shand, and June Duprez as Maggie, ‘the future Mrs. John Shand,’ 
whom Barrie describes in the scene of John’s glorious election victory as ‘the queer 
little elated figure’ who ‘with her fingers . . . can just touch the stars.’ Ernest 
Truex, seated left, plays Maggie’s father, Alick Wylie. The Comtesse de la Briére 
is enacted by Eva Le Gallienne and Charles Venables by Walter Hampden. Paul 
Morrison designed the settings and David Ffolkes the costumes 





Vandamm 





HENRY VIII 


The opening play on the roster of the American Repertory Theatre is the part- 
Shakespeare part-Fletcher pageant called The Famous History of the Life of 
King Henry VIII. Victor Jory in the name part, Eva Le Gallienne as the tragic 
Katherine of Aragon, June Duprez as her replacement in Henry’s affections, wily 
Ann Bullen, and Walter Hampden as the treacherous Cardinal Wolsey lead off 
the large cast. Margaret Webster, who has had such success with her Shakes- 
pearean productions for Maurice Evans, has directed against the gorgeous trap- 
pings designed by David Ffolkes. Richard Waring plays Buckingham, who ‘re- 
ceived a traitor’s judgment, And by that name must die,’ and makes a highly 
effective moment of his journey to the ax as he exhorts his hearers to ‘Pray for me! 
I must now forsake ye: the last hour Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewell: And when you would say something that is sad, Speak how I fell.’ 








TWILIGHT ALLEY 


Today's version of John Gay's eighteenth-century Beggar's Opera calls on the 
talents of Duke Ellington for music and John Latouche for book and lvrics. Last 
seen in New York in 1933 in the Bertolt Brecht-Kurt Weill rendering called The 
Three-Penny Opera, Gay’s often reworked classic was produced in London as 
recently as 1940. The German adaptation had its first non-professional showing 
in America last month at the University of Illinois. Alfred Drake. Libby Holman 
and Avon Long are the leading plavers in the present Broadway production, which 
is directed by John Houseman and choreographed by Valerie Bettis. Oliver Smith, 
not content with being co-director of the Ballet Theatre, designing the new ballet, 
Facsimile, for that group and producing Jean-Paul Sartre’s No Exit | Huis-Clos 
contributes the settings for Twilight Alley, including this striking design. 





BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Lemuel Ayers as designer of both costumes and sets has, particularly in 
the first act, caught the festive quality of the event. When at the close of the 
scene in the Hotel de Bourgogne the back wall of the room melts away and 
huge, commedia dell’ arte figures are thrown up against a screen Callot 
seems indeed to have come to life. The dancing, befeathered figures of his 
immortal etchings sweep forward onto the stage, while far in the back- 
ground the roofs of a Renaissance Paris are sketched against a starlit sky. 
The raffish mood of a day when soldiers went to war in satins and fine lace, 
their hair in curls, ostrich feathers on their hats and silver buckles on their 
shoes is admirably caught in the costumes of Cyrano’s Cadets de Gascoyne 
if not in the performance of the actors, unaccustomed to the ‘panache’ 
needed for this kind of playing. Frances Reid is lovely to look at as she sits 
in the stage box at the Hotel de Bourgogne but fails to fill out even Rox- 
ane’s tenuous silhouette. Hiram Sherman is as always an amiable clown 
but seems unhappy in the verbal plumage of the poetical pastry cook 
Ragueneau. Paula Laurence as the Duenna hardly does more than make a 
brief though welcome appearance. Her line is excellent — one wishes there 
were more to her role. 


The lack of style is even more striking in Paul Czinner’s production of 
The Duchess of Malfi, for here no single performance strikes the required 
note. John Webster’s Jacobean horror play emerges as a rather dull excur- 
sion into the theatre’s historic past. Surely this was written to make the flesh 
creep as the grisly movies at the Rialto affect their gasping audiences. It 
throws into one basket murder, madness, incest and intrigue. It shows 
purity and constancy triumphant only through sheer nobility of character. 
Wickedness prevails, but wickedness is in the end hoist on its own petard. 
The play is so intricate that there seemed good reason to ask an accom- 
plished poet like W. H. Auden to simplify the plot to a single, compre- 
hensible narrative, but such simplification inevitably loses the rich texture 
of the original. As directed by George Rylands it moves at a stately pace 
belying the rush and violence of the original. It must have cascaded across 
the Elizabethan stage with a sense of the teeming, dangerous Renaissance 
world so close at hand. Webster made use of the balcony, the forestage, the 
inner stage of the familiar Elizabethan structure to keep his story spinning 
to its gory end. The present production labors under a weight of soggy 
scenery, gloomy enough for the mood but lacking in distinction. 

On Elisabeth Bergner, of course, falls the chief burden of the evening. 
The role of the Duchess is one that has peculiar charms for an actress with 
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a sense of style and manner. Unfortunately Miss Bergner seems to have been 
attracted to it without realizing how seriously her accent mars her per- 
formance and without being able to give it that nobility and passion which 
it so signally demands. One grace in the play that time has not marred is 
the rich rhythm of Webster’s poetry and a foreign coloration of speech is 
a decided handicap. This particular production is more than ordinarily 
beset with speech difficulties, for few American actors have occasion to 
master the special technique of verse reading. Canada Lee, essaying the ex- 
tremely baffling and complex role of Daniel de Bosola, villain, tool and con- 
fidant of villains, who is yet the commentator and raisonneur of the piece, 
acquitted himself well of his first part in white face. He gave as good a 
performance as any other member of the supporting cast, but it must be 
admitted that no very striking interpretation emerged from any of them. 
What this production of The Duchess of Malfi singularly lacked was the in- 
tensity and lurid beauty associated with this tale of terror. It seems almost 
futile to revive a minor classic of this kind unless these essential elements 
are present. 


But perhaps it is not futile, since the public is easily persuaded that 
elaborate clothes and brilliant colors constitute style. Certainly the produc- 
tion of Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan that comes from California 
under the zgis of Homer Curran (in association with Russell Lewis and 
Howard Young) has all these exterior trappings. Cecil Beaton has let loose 
on the stage a cascade of satins and laces, tiaras and waving plumes, over- 
sized artificial flowers and upholstered furniture. Occasionally as in the ball- 
room scene there is more than a suggestion of tuppence colored. But the 
fans and furbelows are fun and so is Mr. Beaton’s interpretation of the ele- 
gant and Wildean dispenser of epigrams, Mr. Cecil Graham. Penelope 
Ward, wearing one lovely dress after another, sketches with proper earnest- 
ness the outline of a woman of genuine virtue but little wit. The rest of the 
cast make it entirely too clear that they think the whole thing silly nonsense, 
which indeed it is. But one must play nonsense seriously, as any good come- 
dian knows. Estelle Winwood’s broad burlesque of the Duchess of Berwick 
would fit better into a vaudeville sketch than into a comedy of manners, no 
matter how artificial those manners may be. Cornelia Otis Skinner’s Mrs. 
Erlynne is a brilliant sketch as are so many of her impersonations, but it 
never acquires a third dimension. As in the other revivals, the dominant 
problem of style remains unsolved. The polished elegance which would 
form a perfect setting for brilliant repartee is never achieved. It should be 
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clear that everyone, even the ambiguous Mrs. Erlynne, has been born to the 
purple and though they may behave — or threaten to behave — outrage- 
ously they operate on the strictest code of good manners. It is that code 
which provides the glittering surface against which Wilde can bounce the 
tennis balls of his wit; it is that code also which must, for the sake of the 


game, be taken seriously enough to give credence to the old-fashioned melo- 
drama of the plot. 


A fourth revival presented yet another variation on the theme, proving 
that it is not enough to grab a good play off the library shelf and put it on. 
A revival is in its own way quite as taxing as a new play — more taxing ac- 
tually, since new plays are usually written so closely in the current mode 
that there is a wide choice of actors available to interpret the parts and less 
inventiveness is required of the direction in order to make the script articu- 
late. In presenting Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, James Light as director and 
co-producer (with Max J. Jelin) struck on a happy idea. The making and 
keeping of peace is a vital subject today as it has been for these last two or 
three thousand years. It is good to attack the enemy from all sides — by 
laughter as well as tears, by satire as well as argument. Lysistrata, for all its 
centuries of life, is young with the perennial youth of the world’s major 
obsession. Aristophanes had the right idea: pit two such basic motives as 
sex and greed against each other and sex will win. Mr. Light’s further idea 
of an all-Negro cast was also splendid, for here potentially were actors who 
could throw themselves into Aristophanes’ bawdy show with all the cheer- 
ful vigor of the old days. The resulting production disappointed chiefly in 
those sections where it tried to be dignified and ‘classic.’ When, in the fa- 
mous scene in the second act, it went to town on familiar burlesque lines, it 
broke into gaiety and good nature. But there was a general awkwardness of 
gesture and stiffness of carriage and speech that denoted bodies and minds 
wrapped up in unfamiliar togas. And the play seemed unnecessarily long 
and padded. Isn’t the joke better if played in forty minutes of fast and furi- 
ous going — with a curtain-raiser or after-piece for those who demand 
their pound of time — than it is dragged out to the canonical length of two- 
and-a-half hours? The American theatre is haunted by such shibboleths as 
these as well as by haste, handmaid of the high cost of production. Had the 
directors and actors of these four revivals had time to find and develop the 
basic styles of each of these sharply different plays the results would have 


been more satisfactory to those who care about the delicate and complex art 
of the theatre. 
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HE OTHER day at Princeton University 

Harold Laski, in one of his more downcast 
moments, informed us that ‘the world faces a 
crisis of vaster proportion than any since the Ref- 
ormation and despite the longing of the ordinary 
people everywhere for security from war it is not 
excessive to say that the major governments of the 
world stand in the position of gladiators one to 
another.’ If I am not misreading the Times ac- 
count, he went on to conclude that there is no 
hope of peace in our time: that ‘despite the in- 
sistence of statesmen on their passion for peace’ 
he can see ‘no prospect of its achievement in any 
future with which this generation is concerned.’ 
If true, this is a somewhat melodramatic utter- 
ance when it comes from a professor of political 
science. It is a wholly unnatural one when it 
comes from an educator whose job presumably is 
to accentuate the positive and lead the younger 
generation into the future. And I would not have 
brought the matter up at all except that it does 
present an opportunity to restate the directive 
duty of the educators, enlighteners and creative 
artists of all mediums in this particular phase of 
Gulliver and his Travels. 

We are all conscious that the national and 
imperialist patterns of human development are 
under great strain as the necessity of a new and 
mutually cooperative international pattern is im- 
posed upon them; that the paradox of our time 
derives from the fact that we are caught between 
the two, drawn to the international yet unable for 
basic reasons, psychological, political and eco- 
nomic, to let go of the national patterns to which 
we are so deeply attuned. Like all the revolu- 
lutionary generations we live in two worlds and, 
like all such generations, can only look forward 
to a considerable period of directive effort before 
the old is put off and the new assumed. So far as 
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the creative arts are concerned — and I mean 
all of them from teaching up, or down, which 
have the power to mould thought, feeling and | 
action — the historical task of establishing a spirit | 
of cooperation one to another, which will fulfill | 
our actual economic dependence one on another, 
brings incentive and opportunity which should + 
normally light up all our horizons. 

In any case the various forces afoot will not | 
leave us be, even if we so wanted. The techno | 
logical revolution goes on apace, arming the peo 
ples of the world with new powers but also, and | 
in its farthest corners, with new expectations. The 
reshuffling of the doctrines, faiths and political 
formulas becomes, therefore, not altogether a 
matter of choice. Even for aesthetics, as we have 
recently noted in the debate of Brooks Atkinson 
with the Russians, there is no sand these days in 
which to conceal its fair-haired, blue-eyed noggin. 

The essays that once broke men’s minds out 
into the future from just such crises as ours ap 
pear now only in support of the formulas and 
definitions that will not budge, piling up behind 
them all the influence and power which a natural 
affection for the past, or a frightened affection 
for it, can all too easily create. An important ex- 


ample of this is the reiteration of the older defini- | 
tions of democracy and freedom which does more | 
at the moment to confuse the public mind, para- | 
lyze the public will and make international under- | 
standing impossible than any other educational | 
influence whatsoever. Faith is found, says Michel- | 
angelo in one of his sonnets, only in the creative 

processes of time: which I take to mean where | 


the actual forces of the future are shaping. It 
would seem on the face of it that this other world 
of technical and economic relationships which is 


patently upon us imposes, as it requires, other and | 
relevant patterns of thought and sentiment if we | 
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are to bring it to order, that is to say if we are to 
live spiritually in it. 

This suggests to me a certain drastic reexami- 
nation of all the mediums in the light of the very 
great new responsibilities placed upon them; and 
| mean a reexamination different in character 
and kind from the normal reexaminations which 
artists and critics at all times affect. For example, 
much of our aesthetic approach — and here was 
the indissoluble difference in the Atkinson debate 
__.js still reflective rather than directive. If this 
analysis of the crisis is correct there is no alterna- 
tive at this time to throwing dear old Wordsworth 
and his ‘recollections in tranquillity’ out of the 
nearest metropolitan window. The mirror held 
up to nature becomes, I fear, the hammer mould- 
ing it. In the field of enlightenment all the bar- 
riers break down between the mediums and all 
become one, in education, as the creative process 
becomes a directive one. 


II 

In actual fact we are nearer to this position, 
and in all the mediums, than many people realize. 
Not only are the policies and viewpoints in the 
theatre, in films, in the press and in education 
coming closer to an urgent sense of the public 
service and of their directive function within it, 
but larger, more coordinated, more activist forms 
of organization reflect an appreciation of the 
magnitude of the task. There is a powerful image 
of this in the council room of the United Nations 
at Lake Success. The crescent-moon table faces 
the general public and the world’s press with a 
new sort of directness and there is an altogether 
new scale and character in the facilities de- 
manded by the various instruments of world com- 
munication and permitted to them: with flood- 
lights for the cameras and glass-fronted, silenced 
loges for the operation of both the radio people 
and the film people. One has only to pull a switch 
and there is this new international democratic 
process under world review. A machinery adequate 
to the task of world observation has actually begun 
to exist. Perhaps it is not yet adequate enough. 


FILM HORIZONS 


Melodramatic and immature forms of report- 
ing still distort important issues and suppress all 
too many of the pedestrian achievements. The di- 
rect participation of the scholastic system, as one 
of the mass mediums of equivalent power and in- 
fluence, is not yet sufficiently organized. Nor is 
the participation sufficiently organized of that 
even more powerful mass medium of enlighten- 
ment which is represented on the community 
level by the churches, youth groups, women’s 
groups, business and service clubs, trades unions 
and all those other organizations which provide 
direct and immediate leadership of functional 
civic interests. The participation of the arts is, as 
usual, not organized at all. Nonetheless, the pic- 
ture is already impressive and the more so as 
critical forces in all the mediums reach out for 
qualitative, as well as quantitative, improvement 
in the handling of public affairs. 

In the field of books there are a hundred and 
one new experiments in cheap publications and 
quite remarkable developments in the attendant 
fields of visual illustration and presentation. Even 
the school books are becoming exciting and the 
range of their inquiry is extending enormously. 
In the press services a new generation of inter- 
national observers is coming along, matured in 
the complex deliberations which inevitably attend 
the complex relationships between peoples. The 
mass magazines are reaching out from the trivial 
into considered commentary on matters of public 
importance. In radio, the FCC insists on higher 
standards of public service. NBC’s strong support 
for the establishment of a UN world network in 
which an objective news coverage of interna- 
tional discussion will be made available every- 
where represents an altogether maturer sense of 
responsibility and statesmanship. 


The film, of all the mediums, has in the past 
concentrated most on entertainment and least on 
the deliberate processes of enlightenment. Yet in 
spite of this, and for twenty years, there has been 
an increasing drive, both inside and outside Hol- 
lywood and the other studio centres of the world, 
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to make the film a vehicle for ideas and a more 
deliberate instrument of the public service. 
Achievements have been scrappy, to say the least, 
but they include a considerable measure of experi- 
ment by men like Warner, Wanger and Zanuck. 

There is at this time an interesting debate going 
on led by Mr. de Rochemont of the ‘March of 
Time,’ in which the influence of American films 
abroad has been brought seriously under review. 
‘I wish to report,’ Mr. de Rochemont says, ‘that 
the French, for instance, think that we Americans 
are somewhat off our rocker. Their impressions 
of the American Army remain those of force, 
effectiveness and swift purpose. They cannot un- 
derstand how such military power grew out of the 
civilization which Hollywood depicts for them, 
a civilization in which the chief values are luxury, 
ostentation, opulence and frivolity, and in which 
constructive action and concern for the rest of 
the world and its problems have no place. To 
them it all adds up to complete irresponsibility. 
We are giving Europe an eyeful, to be sure, but 
an eyeful of what?... 

‘In Europe the American way of life is under 
attack, and the attack goes to the very roots of 
our American existence. The extreme Left calls 
us imperialist and without conscience. ‘lhe rena- 
scent Fascists are convinced we will eventually be 
a soft touch. American films, our last best point 
of contact, lend themselves handily to the confir- 
mation of these suggestions . . . Europe is asking 
us for spiritual and emotional bread, and we are 
giving it a glittering cascade of rhinestones.’ 

This criticism, severe as it may sound, is 
matched by much that is being said in the Screen 
Writers Guild, by the film critics both here and 
abroad and by those who in the highest quarters 
are striving to develop the non-theatrical uses of 
the film which have been so largely ignored till 
now. It is true that Hollywood insists on staying 
close to the mass public in its fancies and its 
foibles, and I am one who agrees with this insis- 
tence for the good reason that the realpolitik of 
the human spirit demands it. Now, as at all times, 
one must go where the people are; aid it would 
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not only be a poor future but a fascist one which | 
did not take the people along with it. Apart from 
that, the film industry is becoming conscious, » 
never before, of the experimental films which ap! 
breaking out through the meretricious formulas¢ 
the studios. The greatest success of Open City ha 
been in the professional circles of the industry 
and nowhere are the realistic qualities of the Brit | 
ish film style so much noted. I do not conside 
Henry V greatly contributive to the problem wit | 
which we are concerned, but it is at least remarh. | 
able that its special standards of quality hay! 
drawn from the salesmen an effort of distribution, * 
which has never been known before for a film 
this kind. 
Best signs of all are the plans of the major com | 
panies to develop the use of the film in education | 
and create wide systems of distribution outside | 
the theatres. They have been a long time in com | 
ing to their decision, but it is certain that | 
next two years will see them conceiving of th} 
medium as one capable of many other uses tha | 
the simple uses of amusement; as a medium, i 
fact, which will join with the schools and univer 
sities, the youth organizations and the churches 
the women’s organizations, the business clubs and 
workers’ groups in a considered effort to suppor 
community leadership. 
Some sign of the new attitude comes from th | 
Eric Johnston office, which is already pledged t 
an experimental program of films for schools and 
promises that this is only a beginning. The Inde 
pendent Producers Association under Donal 
Nelson has moved similarly to ally the facilities 
the industry with the requirements of the teacher | 
All the films of general interest in education | 
previously gathered in the Bell and Howell libran 
were significantly bought up recently by one d 
the Hollywood majors as a basis for a thorough: | 
going, nationwide, non-theatrical service. The | 
cynics may hold that the films realize that a new 
market is opening up and that they are merely 
reacting to a new opportunity for profit. A simpler 
explanation is that the people of the motion-pic- 
ture industry, like every other section of the popv- 
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jation, are becoming progressively concerned with 
the march of events and that, not least, its younger 
generation which came through the war is reach- 
ing out beyond the elders to wider worlds of 
public responsibility. 

There is another factor of even greater impor- 
tance. In film, as in all the other mediums, it is 
not just the medium which decides what it will 
do. Governments everywhere are too deeply con- 
cerned in the state of opinion within their borders 
to avoid active consideration of the instruments 
which affect the minds of their peoples. Even if 
Hollywood would like to, it cannot avoid close 
examination as it crosses the borders of every 
state outside America. While Hollywood has been 
sticking to its formulas of entertainment, a host 
of others have been exploring the documentary 
uses of the film to further the interests of agricul- 
ture and industry, to promote public health and 
child welfare and perform a hundred and one 
educational duties which cannot be gainsaid by 
any force whatsoever in progressive communities. 

This development which has been most scien- 
tifically matured in England has been responsible 
for the creation of very large audiences outside 
the theatres: in schools and universities and in 
the clubrooms of all the various specialized in- 
terest groups. In England it is a common obser- 
vation that there is more seating capacity outside 
the theatres than there is inside the theatres, and 
when people think of non-theatrical distribution 
they think of every specialized interest from the 
learned societies to the stamp collectors. As a 
result, the Film Service of the British Government 
last year played to an audience of 27,000,000 
people, composed of thousands of little groups 
gathered together in the ordinary service of their 
communities and their professions. In Canada, 
the Government Film Service, operating on a 
similar approach, played to an audience of over 
12,000,000. The potential in America is an audi- 
ence of something like 250,000,000 people a year. 
It will not be an audience mobilized by the film 
industry as such but one mobilized by the educa- 
tional community organizations themselves: and 
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if these organizations show even a modicum of 
intelligence they will be in a position to direct the 
whole force and character of the film services 
which are developed. 


What now appears likely is the creation in 
every community of community visual councils, 
centred probably in the public libraries. As I see 
it, the universities, schools, churches, youth or- 
ganizations, business and service clubs, trade 
unions, women’s groups and professional associa- 
tions would be represented on these councils, and 
each council would maintain an information ser- 
vice by which all documentary and educational 
films, and from all over the world, which are of 
pertinent interest to any one of the contributing 
groups, would be described and routed to it. I 
imagine these visual councils of the communities 
as having, in turn, a national council, through 
which producers would be told what films were 
most required. This pattern of development, al- 
ready apparent in England and Canada, is under 
examination in other countries and becomes more 
likely everywhere as the United Nations reaches 
out for national and community instruments 
through which its over-all international service 
can effectively operate. 

I would be the last to say peace it’s wonderful, 
but every medium, I suggest, is going through, 
as the film medium is going through, an impor- 
tant phase of self-examination and reconstruc- 
tion. The fierce words of negative criticism are 
valuable but they are also deceptive. Whatever 
the noise of protest on the inadequacies of the 
past, all mediums are showing signs of extending 
their services on a dramatic scale: improving the 
spread of their communications, widening their 
coverage to the ends of the earth and invading 
new fields of responsible public service. No one 
can say that the advances are adequate enough 
for the task in hand, and the best service that any 
critic can do is to hold all the mediums of under- 
standing to still higher standards of achievement. 
But no one who has the duty of illumination 
upon him need lack in prospect. 
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Lear and Cocteau 





The English Spotlight 


SEWELL STOKES 


F THIRTY-SIX hours before the Old Vic sea- 
son opened at the New Theatre, Laurence 
Olivier’s admirers waited in a queue for the privi- 
lege of witnessing from a high gallery his per- 
formance as King Lear. At the end of that 
performance they still had sufficient strength left 
to rush round to the stage door and join battle 
with the police for a glimpse of their idol, who 
carried the situation off with his accustomed dig- 
nity and charm. In the play itself, which he chose 
to direct, his manner was somewhat less successful. 
‘There are pieces of ancient granite that turn 
the edge of any modern chisel: so perhaps the 
genius of no living actor can be expected to cope 
with Lear. Mr. Kean chipped off a bit of the 
character here and there: but he did not pierce 
the solid substance, nor move the entire mass. 
Indeed, he did not go the right way about it.’ 
Thus wrote Hazlitt of England’s greatest tragic 
actor and the words may well be applied to Mr. 
Olivier, though for different reasons. Of Kean’s 
performance the great critic went on to say, ‘He 
was too violent at first and too tame afterwards.’ 
But Olivier was inclined to tameness throughout, 
striking a subdued note on his first entrance. 
Approaching his throne he paused, smiling, to 
whisper a confidence in Cordelia’s ear, then 
passed on, and like an officer inspecting troops 
paused once again in front of one of his soldiers 
to point out a fault in the arrangement of the 
man’s dress. A good-natured but fussy old gentle- 
man, one felt, and although it is a gross exaggera- 
tion to imply that he behaved more like Santa 
Claus about to retire from his benevolent occu- 
pation than a king about to divide his kingdom 
yet the thought occurred. Here was no outsize 
figure reminding one of a mighty creation by 
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Michelangelo, nor yet a proud old ruler ‘made 
out of the earth of Britain’ to quote Agate a 
William Devlin’s appearance in the part in 1994 
Here was something rather like a robust edition 
of Thackeray’s pathetic Colonel Newcome; oftes 
during the evening Mr. Olivier’s pathos, beaut: | 
fully expressed and upon one occasion decidedly 
moving, was much as the Colonel’s might hay 
been in similar circumstances. That note of terre 
needed to give the deposed and bewildered mom 
arch his epic quality — Garrick’s Lear was said 
to have shaken the redoubtable Dr. Johnson og 
of his wits — was missing. 

In the first storm scene Olivier was eloquent | 
enough, his erratic and uncertain progress round 
the stage lit by blinding flashes of lightning; but 
the intended realism of the raging elements (i 
cluding forked lightning that deserved a credit 
in the program) was sadly contradicted by two 
shafts of limelight that caught his wandering 
figure at intervals, turning it at once from a kings 
into an actor’s and spoiling some of his best mo 
ments. In the far background the Fool was let 
to his own lamentations, which might hav 
seemed natural if one had been able to forget 
night of cataracts and hurricanes at the Old Vie 
in 1940, when Gielgud and his Fool (the late 
Stephen Haggard) clung to one another for pre 
tection against the howling wind and driving rai. 
But not Gielgud nor Devlin nor yet Donald Wolfit 
(the best Lear I have so far seen) achieved the | 
heights of pathos reached by Olivier when he | 
enters ‘fantastically dressed up with flowers.’ His 

Look, look, a mouse! Peace, peace; — 

this piece of toasted cheese will do ’t — 
expressed with the hopeless stare and the drop- 
ping jaw of a man whose power is quickly failing 


Angus McBean 


EILEEN HERLIE in Jean Cocteau’s The Eagle Has Two Heads, adapted for 


London by Ronald Duncan and scheduled for Broadway with Tallulah Bankhead. 
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John Vickers 





VIVIEN LEIGH as Sabina in the current London revival of Thornton Wilder’s 
The Skin of Our Teeth, directed by Laurence Olivier. 
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him, was memorable, as indeed was his playing 
of the whole of this scene. His ‘chipping’ of the 
character here was the work of a master. Nobody 
of course ever agrees about any actor’s interpre- 
tation of Lear; of Olivier’s, one critic said the next 
morning that ‘it is a virile and accomplished 
young actor with a white beard’ while another, 
equally esteemed, declared, *This is a great Lear.’ 

The production does not come up to expecta- 
tion, but in a cast that is adequate on the whole 
two newcomers to the company are outstanding. 
Alec Guinness has discovered how to play the 
Fool in such a manner that his presence is actually 
welcome (which is saying a great deal) and as 
Goneril Pamela Brown is evil in the grand man- 
ner, an effect she manages to achieve without 
once descending to the melodramatic. Peter Cop- 
ley and George Relph, as Edmund and Glouces- 
ter, did more than lend able support. Each gave 
a performance that will be remembered as part 
of this particular production — the better part. 


Theatrical historians of the future will have 
some difficulty in understanding why certain plays 
enjoyed such varied careers — how it was that 
one production of the same play was so successful 
that not all the customers could be accommodated 
while another failed to attract more than a few 
enthusiasts to the cheaper parts of the house. 
They are likely to be puzzled, too, by the discovery 
that one or two intelligent plays turned out to be 
smash-hits at a time when audiences seemed par- 
tial only to inane farces, leg-shows, thrillers and 
dramas of the cruder sort. A case in point is The 
Skin of Our Teeth, whose interrupted run has 
now been resumed at the Piccadilly Theatre. This 
play, presenting a simple story in a complicated 
manner and using a technique and presentation 
entirely unfamiliar to our stage, is the cause of 
more than the usual amount of nonsense being 
talked by those who presume to tell us why a show 
is a success. Laurence Olivier’s production of this 
History of Mankind in Comic Strip is a success 
in London at the moment for one reason — the 
appearance in it of Miss Vivien Leigh in the part 
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of Sabina. And surely it is better to admit as much 
than to pretend that the general public had sud- 
denly and miraculously improved its taste in 
drama, as was said when this same actress in the 
role of Mrs. Dubedat gave The Doctor’s Dilemma 
the longest run of its career. Since Miss Leigh, 
largely by reason of her film-built name, could fill 
a theatre almost anywhere in the English-speak- 
ing world merely by appearing in it, she is to be 
congratulated upon choosing to appear in plays 
of worth and integrity. 

American playgoers will long since have formed 
an opinion of The Skin of Our Teeth as a dra- 
matic entertainment; in London we are grateful 
to its author for stating, in such essentially the- 
atrical terms, ideas on the survival of the human 
race that are more welcome now than perhaps 
at any other time in the world’s history. We do 
find rather hard to take some of the play’s more 
bizarre flights of fancy; the burlesque newsreel, 
mechanical sound effects and the rest of the col- 
orful hocus-pocus are not greatly to the taste of 
an English audience, whose sense of fun on the 
whole fails to include an appreciation of craziness, 
no matter how high the level reached. Though 
Mr. Olivier has managed these odd devices with 
considerable skill, one shudders to think what the 
result may be when the play gets into the hands 
of repertory companies whose directors are more 
ambitious than accomplished. 


In my last article I mentioned an outstanding 
performance by a young actress, Eileen Herlie, 
as the heroine of Jean Cocteau’s new play, The 
Eagle Has Two Heads. Loudly (and rightly) her 
praises have been sung. But dazzled by her tri- 
umphant tour de force the critics, almost to a 
man, seem blind to the merits of the play itself, 
which at best they dismiss as a piece of eloquent 
nonsense. One felt pretty much alone in admiring 
this adaptation from the French by Ronald Dun- 
can until Desmond MacCarthy said in the New 
Statesman and Nation that The Eagle Has Two 
Heads struck him as being more like a Renais- 
sance tragedy than any other modern drama he 
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knew of. ‘It would have been much to the taste of 
Webster’s audiences,’ Mr. MacCarthy declared. 
‘There was in it that extravagance of situation, 
that romance of royal prestige, that death-worship 
and that undercurrent of heartless intrigue they 
loved so much.’ 

In brief, the story Cocteau tells is of a poet- 
peasant who comes to assassinate the Queen, fails 
for love of her to carry out the deed and is loved 
by her in return. Yet how much more there is in 
the tragic tale, how many actual and psycholog- 
ical complications in the end destroy these two 
can be imagined from the fact that the curtain 
falls for the last time on a poet who has poisoned 
himself and a Queen who has goaded him into 
shooting her because she cannot face life without 
him. The background of the drama is Ruritanian- 
Gothic, it is set in the Queen’s apartment (where 
she spends her time alone with memories of the 
dead king) and throughout we are conscious of 
a world of deep intrigues in which lurk the shad- 
ows of men and women who are the slaves of 
dark passion and ungovernable ambition. 

To disturb the Queen’s sombre loneliness, on a 
night of pealing thunder and slashing rain, comes 
the poet who would be her murderer; he climbs 
through the window to escape the guards, accepts 
the Queen’s offer to hide him from them and 


upon discovering her identity finds himself in- 
capable of shooting her. Such is the opening act, 
in which the poet remains mute but the Queen 
has a speech (2882 words) that is the longest 
ever delivered on any stage. For the next two acts 
we watch, fascinated, as the tragedy moves to its 
climax, when the lovers who have known one 
another only a few hours grow cold in death, 
their limp bodies stretched out at opposite ends 
of a staircase. Has this play a message? None 
whatever. It is nothing more or less than a grand 
and extremely exhilarating piece of theatre. 


It is high time that poets, and indeed anybody 
who intends writing for the theatre, abandoned 
the rather disparaging attitude they are inclined 
to adopt towards text-books on the art. This 
thought occurs after seeing Gilbert Horobin’s 
Tangent, which has opened the second season of 
new plays by poets at the Mercury Theatre. Mr. 
Horobin, who was a prisoner of war in Germany, 
has something worthwhile to say in this, his first 
play. He is concerned with personal relationships 
arising from Army life, from captivity and from 
the impact of war on the people of a countryside. 
But he was not sufficiently concerned with the 
construction of a play that would hold an audi- 
ence’s attention. 


Twilight Over Irish Drama 


R. M. 


aC SINCE the battle of Agincourt was fought 
out under the command of Laurence Olivier 
on the green slopes of Enniskerry, with armoured 
knights and Irish horsemen thundering in flash- 
ing combat, the theatre in Ireland has been fight- 
ing desperately to retain its finest actors against 
the coaxings of the film companies. During the 
past year the stage has faced a most determined 
assault by the films and pessimists have prophe- 
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sied curtains for Irish drama. The Abbey Theatre 
lost F. J. MacCormick, its leading actor, though 
he is now back for a time, and several other 
Abbey players have either gone or are about to 
go to London. Frank Dermody, Abbey producer, 
is acting as Irish talent scout for Gabriel Pascal 
and is just now searching for an Irish Saint Joan. 

Two Irish girls who have received film con- 
tracts are Maire O’Donnell, who has been doing 
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fine work in an Abbey play, The Righteous Are 
Bold, and Sheila Martin, who has had no stage 
experience. After an audition in a garden, Mr. 
Pascal announced that she was one of his greatest 
finds. She received her training in Ria Mooney’s 
Gaiety School of Acting. Ria Mooney graduated 
at the Abbey but has also acted with the Theatre 
Guild in New York. 

The biggest film thrill was when Sean Mc- 
Glory, an almost unknown provincial actor of 
twenty-two, secured a Hollywood contract and 
was scheduled for a leading part in Eugene 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra. A medical 
student who acted in Galway, he joined the 
Abbey Company about a year ago and is the first 
of the Abbey players to reach the States since 
war came in 1939. He starts at £30 a week but 
this rises by stages to £700 a week. Abbey salaries 
have now been raised all around as part of a 
counteroffensive, but it will be a long time before 
they reach McGlory’s starting figure. 

Even before the present film push in Eire, the 
Gate Theatre under the direction of Hilton Ed- 
wards had a reputation as a nursery for film stars. 
Orson Welles, James Mason, Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald, Peggy Cummins, Edward Lexy and others 
passed through the gate to film glory. And the 
Abbey breakaway group, the Players’ Theatre, 
disbanded because the leading players received 
offers to help in the Irish film, J See a Dark 
Stranger, made partly in Ireland and partly in 
Britain. This group produced one memorable 
play, The Black Stranger, by Gerard Healy before 
the Dark Stranger of the films swallowed them 
up. The hunt for Irish players was accompanied 
by a push from J. Arthur Rank, who has secured 
a controlling interest in many cinemas in Dublin 
and the provinces. 

Eithne Dunne, who is in the front rank of 
younger Irish players, left Dublin in the autumn 
to play Pegeen Mike in the Broadway production 
of Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. She 
appeared with distinction in the Gaiety produc- 
tion of Micheal MacLiammoir’s [ll Met by 
Moonlight during the year. Her performance in 
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the name part of Countess Cathleen helped to 
give her a Dublin reputation and she was con- 
gratulated by Maud Gonne, for whom Yeats 
wrote the play. 

It has not been a specially productive year in 
drama. The most striking of the Abbey plays was 
Frank Carney’s The Righteous Are Bold. This 
play depended greatly upon Maire O’Donnell’s 
extraordinarily vivid interpretation of the girl who 
arrives back at her simple, poor, Irish cabin, 
possessed of the devil. While working in England 
she had attended spiritualist seances and had 
been induced to act as a medium with disastrous 
consequences to herself. Returning home she out- 
rages her parents with the frenzy of her anti- 
religious outbursts. There is a dramatic moment 
when she shatters a religious statue before which 
a tiny altar lamp has glowed for years. In the 
intervals of these attacks she is still a sweet, simple 
girl. The old priest wrestles for her soul and 
saves her at the cost of his own life. Nowhere but 
in Ireland perhaps could such a theme be pre- 
sented with stark simplicity and yet carry the 
complete sympathy of the audience with the par- 
ents, the priest, the neighbors and the girl. An- 
other Abbey play was Walter Machen’s Mungo’s 
Mansion, treating of tenement life in Galway 
City. This has its moments of poignancy but was 
handicapped by the fact that O’Casey has 
handled Irish slum drama so superbly that no 
one can yet challenge comparison with him. 

One of the best productions of the year — by 
the Edwards-MacLiammoir Company — was 
Mr. MacLiammoir’s [ll Met by Moonlight, which 
ran for three weeks at the Gaiety and six weeks 
at the Gate and was taken off while still playing 
to capacity houses. In this play MacLiammoir 
delves into the storehouse of Irish legend but 
gives it a top dressing of modern drawing-room 
life. When he takes us down to the old Irish 
mansion in Connemara built in the fairy ring he 
brings an eerie atmosphere to the stage. Yeats was 
the king of the Celtic Twilight but MacLiammoir 
has gone on from that, adding daylight and gas- 
light, sometimes garish and crude. But it is a new 
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individual note. He lacks O’Casey’s passionate 
protest against social evils, yet he has poetry, 
beauty and fantasy strangely interwoven with 
modern cynicism. His greatest danger is the ten- 
dency to rely on verbal cleverness in the Wildean 
manner. Ill Met by Moonlight is mentioned for 
New York production. 


MacLiammoir is the most versatile figure in the 
modern Irish theatre. Besides acting with distinc- 
tion and writing plays, he has won a reputation 
for his work in theatre design, in decor, settings 
and costumes. His autobiography, All for Hecuba, 
has just appeared, covering twenty years in the 
Irish theatre and telling the story of the Gate 
Theatre. Among other successful Edwards-Mac- 
Liammoir productions at the Gaiety was The 
Merchant of Venice, done in eighteenth-century 
costumes which blazed in crimson and gold while 
settings dissolved in a mist of moonlight and 
shadow. After that the company held the Gaiety 
stage for weeks with And Pastures New, a pot- 
pourri of entertainment varying from an enor- 
mous, ingenious, mechanical figure constructed 
of tubular steel, standing eighteen feet high, to 
ancient and delicate Chinese scenes in which the 
players shine forth in colorful embroidered robes 
like gorgeous butterflies. The mechanical figure 
is Willie the Toy-Maker, who reaches down in 
his box and brings out live dancers whose grace 
contrasts with his groping clumsiness. Much of 
this show depends on MacLiammoir’s dialogue 
and acting. The company will probably have a 
London season when a theatre is available. 

Lord Longford has also been busy at the Gate 
Theatre, with Thornton Wilder’s Our Town as 
his most striking production. Under the skilful 
guidance of Charles Mitchel, who played the nar- 
rator, the town comes to life and we enter its 
streets with eager interest. Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House, which was the hundred-and-eleventh play 
of Longford Productions, was presented in time 
to salute the ninetieth birthday of this famous 
dramatist from Dublin. Shaw was given the free- 
dom of his native city, though he has taken all 
the freedom he wanted from all the cities. His 
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Heartbreak House was curiously artificial along- 
side Our Town but the playwright has had a 
good year in Dublin, for Lord Longford also did 
You Never Can Tell and the Abbey is doing 
Fanny’s First Play. 

The Longford Players have toured the country, 
taking thrillers, eighteenth-century dramas and 
Christine Longford’s historical plays to the pro- 
vincial towns. In the Theatre Royal, Waterford, 
they played to packed houses and they deserved 
their success, for the trials of touring under pres- 
ent transport difficulties are immense. After they 
had finished their successful week at Waterford I 
traveled with some of the players in the early 
morning bus to Dungarvan. There was a cold wet 
drizzle and a raw wind along the Waterford 
quay by the river when members of the company 
huddled into the bus. Christopher Casson, Sybil 
Thorndike’s son, sat clasping his great harp be- 
tween his knees and looking like a symbolic figure 
of Ireland’s grief. Kay Casson, who designs the 
settings, sat wan and tragic by his side. It was a 
setting undesigned but effective. When I left them 
they were carrying the flag of Irish drama into 
the rain at Dungarvan. 

One other notable dramatic triumph of the 
year was the magnificent production of Sean 
O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me at the Gaiety with 
direction by Ria Mooney and settings by Carl 
Bonn. A characteristic touch was O’Connell 
Bridge with the misty brilliance of the high street 
lamps, the shawled flower-girls with their baskets 
and a fringe of city loafers draped round the par- 
apet. The Nelson Pillar rose dark and impressive 
in the background. This sombre Dublin scene was 
magically transformed into a colorful pageant of 
eager youth, dancing and declaiming in the spirit 
of O’Casey’s poetic drama — emotional, roman- 
tic, with a drop of dark realism adding its tinc- 
ture to the colors. This was a study of grandeur 
and desolation, a pillar of fire rising from the 
murky street-—a symbol of that Irish drama 
which is struggling for expression against the 
predatory raids of screen magnates who would 
destroy a theatre to make a film. 
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MICHEAL MACLIAMMOIR, whose latest play, /ll/ Met by Moonlight, is men- 
tioned for New York performance, as he appears in his pot-pourri, And Pastures 
Vew, at the Gate Theatre in Dublin. Mr. MacLiammoir, besides writing, acting, 
directing and designing, is co-director of the Gate with Hilton Edwards. 
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LES ENFANTS DU PARADIS 


‘He has truly created a new type of Pagliacci... . . Actor without passion, without 
words, almost without a face, he says all, expresses all, makes fun of all.’ In such 
words Jules Janin, critic of the early nineteenth century, sang the praises of 
Jean-Gaspard Deburau and congratulated himself on having discovered the mime 
(‘the actor I invented’). In Marcel Carné’s motion picture, Les Enfants du Para- 
dis, Jean-Louis Barrault plays one Baptiste Deburau, a mime of similar parts. 
He appears above (with Etienne Decroux) in one of the scenes of pantomime 
that weave through the film, providing a mute reflection of the story itself. On 
the opposite page, with Arletty who plays a lady of love with a semi-professional 
standing, is Pierre Brasseur as Frédéric Lemaitre, the name of another great actor 
who had his start, like his namesake in this film, on the pantomime stage. 


Tricolore 
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NOTORIOUS GENTLEMAN 


Godfrey Tearle, Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer as father, son and son’s wife, in 
one of the infrequent moments when grim reality is permitted to intrude on this 
more or less giddy picture. Rikki, Vivian Kenway’s refugee wife, has been rescued 
from suicide by a penitent husband and unhappy father-in-law, in the climax 
to a series of scrapes in which Vivian, product of the irresponsible twenties, has 
involved himself. Thanks to the impassioned playing of Miss Palmer and the 
contrast of surrounding trivialities, the result is a scene of uncommon intensity 


A Sight of Paradise 


The. Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


gS ENFANTS DU PARADIS arrives in this country 
L preceded by a fable of magnificent propor- 
tions. It is said to have been running for two years 
in Paris where local salesmen compare it to Gone 
With the Wind (which it somewhat resembles 
in length, popularity and abundance of extras). 
But unlike Mr. Selznick’s marathon, which could 
never have claimed ambiguity as one of its vir- 
tues, Les Enfants du Paradis has been subject to 
as many interpretations as Paris could furnish 
critics. American GI’s who were drawn to the 
box-office by the promise of similarity to their 
national phenomenon were frequently seen to 
leave some three-and-a-quarter hours later in a 
state of exhaustion and bewilderment. 

The print which has finally arrived in this coun- 
try has been reduced to two-and-a-half hours in 
length and provided with English titles. Any GI 
who returns to it now should find it within both 
his comprehension and his staying powers, if only 
he will take one necessary precaution. He must 
check at the box-office any notion that a well- 
made film must resemble a well-made play. 

In Les Enfants du Paradis Marcel Carné has 
created no ordinary drama on film but rather an 
extraordinary tapestry spread out in time. In spite 
of its backstage theme this picture owes more to 
the artisans of Gobelin than it does to Moliére 
and Corneille. Many things contribute to this 
effect. 

The picture opens on a street scene during the 
reign of Louis Philippe. It is carnival time and 
the Boulevard du Temple, street of theatres, is 
filled with a gaudy, surging mass of humanity 
bent on every form of amusement from flirtation 
to violence. Out of the crowd emerge the chief 
characters in the story: the young actor, Frédé- 


ric Lemaitre, and the mime Baptiste Deburau; 
Garance, the lady of their love; Jericho, the for- 
tune-teller, a kind of early-day newscaster; and 
Pierre Lacenaire, the dapper scoundrel who runs 
like a thread of evil through all of their lives. Their 
encounter is casual at first, then slowly the fabric 
tightens. Together they travel for a while along 
the line of their mutual destiny and then, once 
again, it is carnival time and the crowd which 
brought them together now buffets them apart. 
In the final fadeout, Baptiste is entangled in the 
mob in hopeless pursuit of Garance. It is like the 
repeating pattern with which the tapestry maker 
frames his work. 

Within the frame the camera shifts over the 
face of the tapestry with only the barest propul- 
sion from dramatic necessity. In Les Enfants du 
Paradis nothing ever changes. True there is a se- 
quence in time; the young people, poor and un- 
successful at the start, grow rich and famous in 
the end. Yet their loves and hates, their suscep- 
tibilities and their dreams go on unabated, and 
their mutual relationships remain unaltered. 
They saunter across the scene unimpelled by the 
changing impact of events which is the dynamic 
element of formal drama. 

Even in appearance Les Enfants du Paradis 
has the lively surface of a tapestry. The back- 
ground is an alluring display of colorful detail 
spread out to the very edges of the screen. There 
is no satiety for the eyes. This is the Paris of Bal- 
zac and Daumier come to life. Their names are 
written by indirection on the credits alongside 
those of Marcel Carné the director, Jacques Pre- 
vert the writer, Lucien Barsacq and Raymond 
Gabutti who are responsible for the decor and 
Antoine Mayo who designed the costumes. It is 
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not accidental that the mime, Baptiste Deburau, 
bears the same surname as the great Pierrot of 
the Funambules whose visage Daumier recorded 
for posterity; nor that Frédéric Lemaitre is the 
name of the actor who was ruling the legitimate 
scene when Deburau reigned over pantomime. 

The Deburau of the film, Jean-Louis Barrault, 
is endowed by nature for the role. With the sculp- 
tured cheekbones and deepset eyes of the tragic 
mask, he requires only an application of rice-flour 
for the sweet, sad countenance of the clown. Be- 
neath the limp outlines of the traditional Pierrot 
costume, he fuses a dancer’s grace and an actor’s 
emotional tension. His portrait of the pure young 
man who swoons for the love his purity denies 
is a thing both fragile and compelling, both tragic 
and absurd. By contrast, Pierre Brasseur as Fré- 
déric Lemaitre is the complete extrovert, brash, 
irresponsible, talented. Arletty, whose rare beauty 
stems from heavy-lidded eyes, is Garance, the 
femme fatale beloved of both. Supported by a 
rich duke, sleeping with Frédéric ‘and assorted 
gentry, she loves Baptiste with a fine pure flame 
which only the French would see fit to plant in 
so unseemly a brazier. 

On the scene of Les Enfants du Paradis no 
line of cleavage marks where theatre leaves off 
and life begins. Each interprets and informs the 
other. Scenes from theatrical performances are 
woven right into the fabric of the plot as a com- 
ment, a reflection on the action itself. For these 
are the days of the theatre’s ascendancy. To 
everyone, from the wealthy box-patrons to the 
‘enfants du Paradis’—the tumultuous gallery gods 
who load the air with their taunts and praises — 
the theatre is a section of life at least as real as 
the fantastic pageant that eddies along the 
boulevards outside. 

Herman Weinberg has applied an experienced 
hand to the taxing job of providing the English 
titles. By making frequent use of the device of 
printing an actor’s speech before he has uttered 
it, he is able to get considerable information onto 
the screen without overflowing his space (as he 
was inclined to do in The Well Digger’s Daugh- 
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ter). With the exception of certain inept colo 
quialisms he provides apt translations for mam 
difficult passages and evades certain other con. 
cepts, unpleasing to the Hays office or simp) 
impossible of translation, with admirable agility 


Other New Films 

Hollywood puts its best foot forward th 
month with The Dark Mirror, a combination ¢ 
murder-mystery and psychiatry. This is the san, 
foot on which American films have been hopping 
to success for a year or more, but it shows m 
signs of slowing down. Neatly plotted, hand ) 
somely acted and directed with clean-cut econ 
omy of line, this Universal picture is one of th | 


best of the lot. 

In The Dark Mirror, Olivia de Havilland play 
a set of identical twins one of whom is a hom: 
cidal maniac already guilty of murder. But m 
one knows which. The detective assigned to trad | 
down the killer refuses to drop the case whe 
legal technicalities forbid his arresting both sisten 
on speculation. He enlists the aid of a psychiatris 
who agrees to apply his science to the task 
identity. It is not long before the audience is con 
vinced which sister is guilty, which innocent, no 
much longer before the doctor has come to th 
same conclusion, but it is the final reel before i 
is clear how the criminal will be forced to show 
her hand. In the meanwhile, producer-script 
writer Nunnally Johnson has concocted consid | 
erable tension and director Robert Siodmak, i 
specialist in such things, has carried it through | 
into action. So efficiently have they accomplished 
their jobs that the use of psychiatric devices such 
as lie detectors and ink-blot tests, which generally 
bear a faint aura of hocus-pocus to the unini | 
tiated, becomes credible. 

None of this would be true were it not for 
Olivia de Havilland’s carefully graded perform 
ance in the dual role. Her distinction between the 
two sisters is a matter of the finest shading, a 
appearance of muscular control in the one that 
is lacking in the other, a lilt in the voice, and 
something that speaks through the eves. It is an 
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elusive thing at best, except in the end when di- 
rector Siodmak tactfully pulls his camera away 
from the actress’ ruthless revelation of madness. 
As the bulldog detective, Thomas Mitchell is the 
proper portrait of the exasperated Irishman, 
while Lew Ayres is pleasant but inconclusive in 
the role of the psychiatrist. 


Bette Davis is also playing a murderess in De- 
ception, but she wasn’t brought up to be one — 
just turned to killing in a moment of desperation. 
In this motion-picture version of Louis Verneuil’s 
play Jealousy (the same that was revived on 
Broadway this fall as Obsession) the scriptwriters, 
John Collier and Joseph Than, have demon- 
strated how well they can work the gypsy switch 
on a play. Now you see it, now you don’t. That 
M. Verneuil’s two-character tour de force is al- 
most entirely obliterated in the process is only a 
minor swindle since the film that results is fre- 
quently more entertaining than the original. 

In the newest version the story is still the one of 
a man and woman whose marriage is haunted 
by the memory — and indeed the presence — of 
the woman’s previous lover. Whereas in Jealousy, 
however, the lover never appears on stage, he is 
present for a considerable portion of Deception. 
And whereas in the play the husband’s jealousy 
finally leads him to kill the lover, in the film it is 
the wife’s fear of his jealousy that involves her in 
a rising tide of deception and finally murder. 

Her ex-lover and victim is Alexander Hol- 
lenius, musical genius and scoundrel. Arrogant, 
tyrannical and rich, he is given to buying the 
rights of ownership in the lives of his friends. 
Since all his abuses are justified in the name of 
his talent, the quality of the music ascribed to 
him becomes a critical factor in the film. Thanks 
to Erich Wolfgang Korngold this key fact is docu- 
mented with a score which bears the authentic 
stamp of distinction. Prolonged excerpts from the 
‘Hollenius’ cello concerto entice the ear with their 
musical authority and with their adaptability to 
the demands of that crotchety instrument. In the 
person of Hollenius, Claude Rains enjoys a role 


THE FILMS IN REVIEW 


which combines the best features of every saint 
and devil he has ever impersonated. He relishes 
his duties, he rolls them about his tongue like a 
gourmet, and only occasionally does he wolf them 
down like a gourmand. 

Miss Davis is convincingly modern, intelligent 
and neurotic as Christine, the woman in the case. 
Once you are willing to accept her dogged com- 
pulsion to deceive her husband (Paul Henreid), 
you will go along with her right up to the end of 
the film where the script ungallantly deserts her 
on treacherous ground. Despite the lurid melo- 
dramatics of the plot the comparative maturity 
of the people involved in its toils permits some 
refreshingly literate talk; Miss Davis is able to 
wear clothes for once within the realms of possi- 
bility; and art director Anton Grot can provide a 
series of settings which, allowing for the normal 
enlargement of the screen, are many levels above 
the usual adolescent dream of the scene-shops. 


John Ford is back at his favorite pitch, making 
engine-tooled westerns out of the lively materials 
of our pioneer past. Mr. Ford returns to westerns 
periodically, somewhat as a first-rate novelist 
sharpens his tools on detective fiction from time to 
time. It is an easy way to keep the hand in, to 
polish up techniques and to refurbish the bank 
account. Since, in the case of Mr. Ford, it some- 
times produces such a riproaring saga as Stage- 
coach, there is no one so ungracious as to com- 
plain because it is not another Informer. 

My Darling Clementine is the current title, a 
slow-moving, surefooted, beautifully mounted 
saga of the frontier. In mining the lode it un- 
covers no ore that is not already lying around on 
the surface, but this it polishes to a lovely sheen. 

As Wyatt Earp, the marshal who relieved 
Tombstone, Arizona, of some of its less desirable 
residents, Henry Fonda is also back on familiar 
territory. Loose-hung, soft-spoken and _ sober- 
faced, he goes through his paces with the assur- 
ance of someone who has been in the same posi- 
tion many times before. Most of the inhabitants 
of this movie Tombstone, in fact, appear to have 
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been waiting around since the last Ford western. 

The Utah-Arizona desert which served as lo- 
cation for Stagecoach is pressed into use once 
again for My Darling Clementine. Here a bright 
sun, a long, low horizon, some adobe houses and 
a cactus or two are all the director needs to weave 
his particular brand of magic out of light and 
shadow and outlines mounted against the sky. 
The screen play, provided by Samuel Engel and 
Winston Miller, has not the supreme simplicity 
of Mr. Ford’s visuals. It flounders through some 
unaccountable episodes — such as that of a tra- 
veling mountebank given to uttering Hamlet in 
the local taverns — and parades almost every 
cliche known to westerns before the last shot rings 
out in the desert and Earp gets his girl. 


This month’s British contribution is ushered in 
by Notorious Gentleman (known in the land of 
its birth as The Rake’s Progress). In Rex Har- 
rison’s deft and debonair portrait it records the 
fall from grace of one Vivian Kenway, a well- 
born and attractive cad, product of the twenties, 
who is finally killed with a stroke of poetic justice 
in the war of the forties. Since his progress in- 
cludes such follies as breaking up the marriage 
of a friend and causing his own father’s death, 
as well as such lesser vagaries as mounting a 
chamber pot on an Oxford steeple (it’s a high 
hat for Americans) , talking himself out of various 
jobs and drinking his way through the better 
part of a decade, his saga might have turned out 
to be a sombre affair. But with a curious twist of 
the British penchant for understatement, the di- 
rector, Sidney Gilliat, and his collaborator on the 
screen play, Frank Launder, have cut almost 
every scene before it reaches its climax and filled 
the spaces between with some more or less light- 
hearted episodes and dialogue of a frothy nature. 
The result is a film set more in light than shadow. 

Mr. Harrison’s wife, Lilli Palmer, provides the 
only serious strain and does so affectingly in the 
role of Vivian’s refugee wife whom he marries 
for the purposes of convenience. Godfrey Tearle 
is prominent in the cast as Vivian’s father and 
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an elder statesman who bears the embarrassmem 
of his son’s aberrations with extraordinary toley. 
ance under the circumstances. 


In Johnny Frenchman, the rock-hewn Cornish 
coast provides the background for some vigoroy 
fishing sequences and a moderately foolish take 
It appears that the Breton fishermen have beg 
given to poaching in Cornish waters. Most arp 
gant of the lot are the woman Lanec Florrie ang 
her handsome son Yan. A feud develops an 
waxes bitter until the arrival of war and the map | 
riage of Yan to the daughter of the Cornish fish 
warden leads to a temporary suspension of hop 
tilities. There can be no doubt, however, that a 
soon as the camera has turned its back thee 
fisherfolk will return to the quarrel with a wil 

If the story did not impinge too long and tw 
heavily on the scene, one could give oneself up 
wholeheartedly to the pleasures of Johny 
Frenchman. These include the rugged beauty d 
the seascapes and the robust and humorous play 
ing of Francoise Rosay as Lanec Florrie, abetted 
by Tom Walls as her Cornish opposite. 





Abstract Portrait 


LYNN RIGGS 


The eyelid hidden and the flowing mark 
Linear and learned as a grace 

Forgot in cell that flowers in the dark: 

Of these the skull, the wan ascetic face. 

For hand: the springing frond and tentacle; 
For back: the ghostly tiger in the reeds; 
The mouth in velvet and the beautiful 
Bronze of bitter herb on which it feeds. 


Fluid the waist, encircled by a stone 

That lifts with breathing and the sigh by night: 
This man, this piece of earth to grandeur grown, 
Avid of danger and the loose delight, 

So sure of sun and tranquilizing star - 

Bold and alive and perpendicular. 





USO-Camp Shows 


INGRID BERGMAN, now returned to Broadway in Maxwell Anderson’s Joan 
of Lorraine, as she appeared on tour in Europe for USO-Camp Shows, the or- 
ganization which is ending its valiant overseas service this year but will continue 
to provide vastly needed entertainment to veterans’ hospitals throughout America. 
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PRESENT LAUGHTER 


Which of the forty-seven keys of comedy Noel Coward uses in his latest present 
to Broadway is a problem properly belonging to George Kernodle, author of the 
article opposite. But there is no problem about the expert comedy techniques 
employed by Evelyn Varden and Clifton Webb. Audiences disappointed at the 
feeble contrivances of Mr. Coward’s play are grateful for the well-considered ease 


with which these two performers enact their two-dimensional roles of ‘secretary 


to a famous actor’ and ‘famous actor.’ 
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Excruciatingly Funny 


Or, The 47 Keys of Comedy 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE 


oW CAN a thing be both excruciating and 
funny? If the reverse side of serious emotion 
is laughter, what double trick does the theatre 
play on the audience to make them feel the pain 
and laugh in the same breath? What is double 
about a double take? If pain or sympathy is the 
cargo, what is the bumping, rough-riding vehicle 
that shakes up that cargo and spills it over into 
laughter? If emotion is the melody, what is the 
key which sets just the right tone of comedy to 
match that emotion? 

There is no use looking in the books on com- 
edy. They are full of the old-fashioned nonsense 
or half-sense about ‘mind dominating emotions,’ 
‘detachment,’ ‘objective,’ ‘to the man who thinks 
rather than feels,’ ‘the observer insulated from 
sympathy,’ ‘spectator in an unidentifying state 
of mind.’ To the theorists, comedy is simple — 
you just keep the audience from feeling anything 
and they are free to laugh. But look at actual 
performances. In Dream Girl you felt every sym- 
pathy for Georgina, yet Betty Field, by the reedi- 
ness of her voice and a slight exaggeration of the 
serious emotions, set the performance in a comic 
key. In Snafu the mother and father were cast 
and played without sympathy and they were not 
very funny. The boy, however, was played with 
very deep sympathy and he was hilariously funny. 
No, the emotions are not killed, but some secon- 
dary element — some doppelganger, some qual- 
ity of the author, the actor or the performance — 
enters into the consciousness of the audience, 
along with the emotions, and sets the emotions in 
the comic key. 

Actually, every comic effect (if it is more than 
a healthy good feeling) involves a duality, a si- 
multaneous perception of two aspects. A pun sug- 





gests two meanings for one sound; irony, a deeper 
meaning beyond the surface meaning. Exaggera- 
tion implies both a norm and divergence from 
the norm, and so does incongruity. There can be 
a surprise or a break in a pattern only against the 
expectation that the pattern will continue without 
a break. Comedy can satirize or criticize an im- 
perfection only if the perfection is in mind at the 
same time. In performance, the most important 
duality is between the emotion — which must 
never be omitted — and the comic key, which 
tunes the emotions into just the right note of 
laughter. 

The comic key may be quite separate from the 
emotion. It may come afterwards in time, as in 
the comic-relief scenes in Shakespeare and in 
melodrama. Leslie Howard in the movie of Pyg- 
malion built an emotional exit speech to its cli- 
max, then turned and slipped on the stair. Or 
different characters may set a comic key after the 
main characters have built the emotions. The 
serious sentiment at the beginning of the wedding 
scene in Our Town is lightened into laughter 
when the gossiping townswomen take the atten- 
tion from the principals. In the Turkish bath 
scene of The Gentle People the terrible tension of 
the decision to kill is repeatedly exploded into 
violent laughter by the remarks of the fat man 
but not for one moment does that reduce the 
sympathy for the main characters or the fat man. 

Usually the key is set at the very time the emo- 
tions are built, and by the same characters. Some- 
times the whole play takes place in an imaginary 
world associated with comedy. Animal travesty 
from Aesop and Reynard the Fox to Brer Rabbit, 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck has furnished 
a comic world in which emotions can be fully 
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developed and yet ring out in comic key. The 
early Romans enjoyed farces supposedly set in the 
village of Atella, a Podunk town where everybody 
was said to be crazy. With Plautus and Terence 
the world of far-away Athens was just as much a 
conventional play world for comedy. In our day 
we have invented a ‘Gay Nineties’ for sentimental 
song and melodramatic action. Much of the com- 
edy of Tobacco Road was due to its resemblance 
to the comic world of hillbillies, where normal 
human emotions are omitted or reversed. 

An even stronger comic control is furnished by 
puppets, by Charlie McCarthy, by the masks of 
Greek and Italian comedy and by the white-faced 
clowns of the circus. In fact, any make-up that 
is vivid may set a comic key, either subtle or 
broad. Disguise, long associated with the merry- 
making of a Saturnalia, Twelfth Night or Hallo- 
we’en festival, has been a stock-in-trade in the- 
atrical history for comic effect. Whether it is Ed 
Wynn or Charley’s Aunt, you constantly see the 
character through the disguise. Costume can con- 
trol any level of effect, can pitch a play in a key 
of smart elegance, of June-roses-and-organdie 
charm, of guttersnipe robustness. Certain qualities 
of voice — roughness, nasality, reediness, too wide 





The ‘Perfect Fool’ on Broadway — Ed Wynn 
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a range, too broken a rhythm — or certain kinds 
of movements — jerks, tics, repetitions, ZaSy 
Pitts’ flapping hands — may either set a key of 
broad comedy or be used subtly to add a slight 
note of comedy. 

The words of the play may be gay or witty or 
loaded with rhyme and rippling sounds. Like the 
action they may concentrate the attention of the 
audience on some incongruous detail. An under- 
statement or other image may be so petty in con- 
trast to the big emotion it is carrying that it breaks 
down and spills the emotion into laughter. The 
melody of a song creates a mood and increases 
the aesthetic distance but it does not necessarily 
reduce the emotional impact of the words. Inci- 
dental music, like a melody to a lyric, sets a key 
to a scene and creates that dual aspect which 
enters the consciousness along with the emotions. 

But most important of all in a produced play, 
the key of comedy is set by the rhythmic pattern 
of the performance — by the speed, the energy, 
the staccato or legato quality and the subtle but 
all-powerful patterns of tension, suspense, repeti- 
tion, contrast, sequence and interruption. Just as 
these rhythmic patterns are the most powerful 
means of creating and sustaining the emotion they 
are also the means of setting that emotion in the 
proper comic key. 

Played fast enough, any emotional scene will 
produce laughter. In Sacha Guitry’s movie, The 
Story of a Cheat, a funeral procession is made 
comic by the speed with which the priests trot 
down difficult steps carrying the twelve coffins. 
In many farce scenes the comedy is produced 
simply by playing the emotions for all that can be 
squeezed out of them, at such a fast speed that 
they explode into laughter. 

Sudden and strong variations in the dynamic 
level can so easily produce laughter that in serious 
scenes they must be avoided at all costs. As ten- 
sion increases, each character must sustain nearly 
the same amount of energy or tension as the pre- 
vious speaker. A pistol shot is such a sudden in- 
crease in the level of energy that even if the au- 
dience knows exactly when it is coming some of 
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them will gasp and laugh. A scream must usually 
be held down to little more than the previous 
sounds and movements to prevent a laugh. 

But in comedy such changes are wonderful. 
In Arsenic and Old Lace Uncle Teddy’s loud 
‘Charge!’ lifted the play repeatedly to a key of 
very strong laughter. That key would have been 
empty noise if the emotions in the situation had 
not been played at an equal intensity. The other 
sounds of the play, as well as movements across 
stage and up and down stairs, kept the same 
rhythm of sudden release of energy. But it was the 
sincere, sympathetic playing of a very emotional 
situation that produced the energy to be released. 

Indeed in emotional scenes sincerity may be 
just the quality that must be exaggerated and not 
destroyed to set the right comic key. The single- 
minded absorption in the emotion of the moment 
may be just the thing to remind the audience that 
moments do not last forever. Sympathy for the 
pain of the moment plus the audience’s superior 
knowledge (especially if it is the pain of youth) 
builds up an explosive tension that is released 
into comedy with the slightest sudden rise in vol- 
ume or pitch. Andrew Hardy, Henry Aldrich and 
Dexter in Kiss and Tell set their comic level by a 
painful sincerity of emotional acting plus a fre- 
quent sudden overloading of particular emotions. 

Repetition is also a powerful technique of com- 
edy. One lover in pain may be made slightly 
comic but a second lover or a servant following 
exactly the same pattern will be extremely comic, 
as in Sheridan’s The Critic. Simultaneous parallel 
movement on the stage is so powerful that in 
serious plays it must be avoided. In broad farce 
a key of robust laughter is constantly set by pairs 
or groups of characters moving in unison, moving 
toward or away from each other, crossing a leg, 
raising a hand or starting to speak in unison. A 
whole sequence of action is repeated to great 
comic effect when the ‘worm turns’ and one char- 
acter gives back the treatment he has received. 
Even more complex sequences have been used in 
plays and vaudeville skits in which a third, fourth 
or even fifth person gets the same kind of deal. 


EXCRUCIATINGLY FUNNY 





Stock types of the commedia dell’ arte. From Nicoll’s 
Masks Mimes and Miracles 


Even in high comedy the scenes of wit and 
humor are usually based on some strong emotion, 
and that emotion must be made clear to the au- 
dience. The wit scenes between husbands and 
wives or between rival women are based on strong 
antagonism mixed with other emotions. Even 
when the characters seem to hide the emotion 
from each other it should be clearly indicated to 
the audience by half-hidden body movements and 
by the voice. The wit of Falstaff and his com- 
panions is largely based on a complex of affection 
and exasperation and those emotions give body 
and the right tone to the rapid word-play. 

Different ages have preferred different means 
for setting the comic key. Aristophanes, besides 
using animal choruses and exaggerated masks, 
was a master at giving his important characters 
strong emotions while in undignified positions — 
Socrates up in a basket thinking, Euripides com- 
posing on top of a ladder, the dictator competing 
with the baloney-seller, the soldier in Lysistrata 
squirming on a mattress, the general in The 
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Acharnians floundering in a ditch. Plautus still 
had masks with big noses, exaggerated eyebrows 
and flabby and shredded ears but he depended 
more on such doublings as mistaken identities and 
disguises and such rhythmic patterns as sudden 
repetitions and reversals. 

The characteristic medieval comic key was set 
by the amateur actors of the village folk plays, 
where everybody knew all the actors. Whether 
Jankin the weaver’s son played the Fool, St. 
George or Noah’s shrewish wife in a knockdown 
farce, everybody knew it was Jankin and an ado- 
lescent spirit of pranks and fun prevailed. Shake- 
speare could modulate between several keys 
learned from the slick, quick, professional clowns 
of the commedia dell’ arte. Moliére borrowed the 
medieval key in Médecin Malgré Lui but for the 
most part he used the high comic key of the com- 
media dell’ arte with its speed, its quick changes 
of emotions and its set rhythmic patterns of repe- 
tition, alternation and reversal. To that highly 
patterned form he added a richness of character- 
ization which had never been attempted by the 
masked clowns. 

Naturalism attempted to rule out all comic keys 
as artificial and denied the distinction between 
comedy and tragedy. Yet of course laughter has 
had a very large place in naturalism. The high 
spirits and vivid language in O’Casey’s plays set 
a comic key even for scenes that are extremely 
tragic. In Odets’ Awake and Sing the focusing of 
the attention on trivial details at moments of great 





A domestic argument in a comedy, as shown on a Grecian 
vace. From Dubech’s Histoire du Thé&tre 


crisis — on a missing orange, for example, when 
the girl walks out — sets such a high comic key 
that the actors had only to play the emotions to 
the full, with a good speed and lively variations in 
intensity. 

The success of naturalism in creating laughter 
as an overflow of extremely strong serious emo- 
tions has brought into disrepute the more con- 
scious means of setting a comic key and has com- 
plicated the problem of both the producer and the 
playwright. Margaret Webster and Eva Le Gal- 
lienne brought frowns from the critics when they 
used sharp contrasts and quick variations in dy- 
namic level to bring out the comedy that certainly 
belongs in The Cherry Orchard. New York looked 
down its nose at Thornton Wilder’s Merchant of 
Yonkers because no one expected anything worth- 
while to have farce situations and Plautine pat- 
terns of movement. The contact with the audi- 
ence and the compacting of time in The Skin of 
Our Teeth are even funnier. But no one today 
expects anything serious to be that funny. Jaco- 
bowsky and the Colonel would have been disturb- 
ing to the average audience even if the Theatre 
Guild had not given it too much cheap horseplay 
in performance. Eric Bentley, who studies the 
playwright as armchair thinker, was not the only 
one who saw it as a libel on the French. He failed 
to sense the medium of comedy. These variations 
from naturalistic formulas confuse us because we 
have forgotten that serious ideas and emotions 
can be presented in a consciously comic key. 

Yet we cannot be satisfied to keep the few 
comic keys that naturalism has developed. Just 
as the modern dance, the ballet and musical com- 
edy are learning to carry greater emotional and 
even intellectual content and have enriched our 
theatre enormously beyond the method of natu- 
ralism, so we must learn that comedy is a me- 
dium like the symphony or the dance and can 
carry both intellectual and emotional content. 
But we can learn to develop the right comic key 
and set the key exactly in tune with the content 
only if we understand just what a comic key is 
and what function it has in performance. 
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Theatre in Paris 


Two Years of Liberation 


MARSTON BALCH 


LUCTUAT NEC MERGITuR, the motto of that 
Pues little ship on the blazon of the city of 
Paris, never seemed truer than in the autumn of 
1944, just after the ‘Insurrection,’ nor anywhere 
more fittingly applied than to the theatre. For 
indeed the stage, like everything in the French 
capital, had been rudely shaken by the waves of 
war and enemy occupation and the long-awaited 
but sudden liberation, by the death of several 
of its best men and the defection of certain others; 
yet the first Allied visitors found it moving ahead 
unconquerably. True, it was not very proud of 
what it could offer its new guests: much of its 
fare was shopworn, little was of top pre-war 
quality and almost none of it, in those first days, 
was strictly new. But the mere fact that it had 
kept to its self-appointed course all through the 
long blackout and was still carrying on despite 
every sort of obstacle surprised most of us. That 
in the two years since those chaotic days, still in 
face of enormous material difficulties, it has re- 
gained its place in the world is cause for universal 
praise and rejoicing. 

As a foretaste of this vitality, the season of 
1944-45, starting with the city’s liberation and 
continuing through V-J Day, saw upwards of 
eighty productions, not counting the traditional 
repertories of the state-subsidized Comédie Fran- 
caise and Odéon. Some fifteen of these, created 
at various times during the Occupation, had in 
fact been running in Paris when our troops 
stormed the Normandy beaches. One might sup- 
pose the unparalleled compulsions of that sum- 
mer would have caused all playhouses to shut 
down, but this would be mistaking the temper of 
a people for whom artistic creation and criticism 
are as instinctive as self-preservation and even 


more urgent in crisis than in calm. With a Gallic 
gesture of patriotic resistance, a considerable 
number of companies and most of the satirical 
chansonniers performed right through the very 
week of the Insurrection (August 19-24, 1944), 
actors and stage-hands serving intermittently in 
local FFI groups or, as at the ThéAatre Frangais, 
giving first aid to the wounded in the lower lob- 
bies. Yet long before this excitement died down, 
the Paris stage was rallying its available strength 
for the next big task, to meet the sudden demands 
of a public eager to taste its new freedom and 
swelled by uniformed customers from half a dozen 
armies. 

The substantial backlog of plays included, at 
the top, Paul Claudel’s vast poetic ‘action es- 
pagnole,’ Le Soulier de Satin, with musical set- 
ting by Honegger, created shortly before at the 
Comédie Francaise under the direction of Jean- 
Louis Barrault; also Jean Anouilh’s now cele- 
brated Antigone. In second rank were such 
works as Je Vivrai un Grand Amour, Stéve Pas- 
seur’s romantic drama of the Louis XIV period; 
Charles Dullin’s austere adaptation of Calderon’s 
Life Is a Dream; the Gaston Baty-Marguerite 
Jamois production of Claude-André Puget’s en- 
gaging fairy tale, Le Grand Poucet, and Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s short, spare, relentlessly objective 
drama, Huis-Clos. But where was the season’s 
main grist to come from? 

Oddly enough, considering the situation, it did 
not come from the resurrection of older French 
hits. With a few exceptions the immediate gap 
was filled by adaptations of foreign works, chiefly 
English and Russian. Priestley’s Dangerous Cor- 
ner settled down for a long run at the Oceuvre. 
Coward’s Private Lives and Fallen Angels, Bar- 
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rie’s Dear Brutus (La Nuit de Saint-Jean, it was 
called), Wuthering Heights (Les. Hauts de Hur- 
levent), Tess d’Urberville (sic) and the remark- 
ably popular productions of Charles Morgan’s 
The Flashing Stream and Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral — all helped an eager public to renew 
its touch with literature too long verboten. 

But little by little new French works claimed 
attention, and of the thirty or so which appeared 
during that first season only a handful were by 
established authors. Frangois Mauriac, whose 
bitter five-act Asmodée was already in the reper- 
tory of the Comédie Frangaise, added in the 
spring a kind of sequel in Les Mal-Aimés, a still 
more ascetic, Racinian tragedy of four wretched 
people literally devoured by love. In Fédérigo, 
René Laporte, another novelist turned playwright, 
created a sensitive fantasy laid in fifteenth-cen- 
tury Tuscany and dealing with an impecunious 
lord whose whim it is to gamble with others’ 
lives till he loses his own. Madame Simone’s 
Emily Bronté, a piece of unusual skill and taste, 
was presented with impeccable realism by Baty 
at the Montparnasse. For the most diverting com- 
edy of the year, it was hard to choose between 
La Patronne by the veteran André Luguet and 
Une Grande Fille Toute Simple by André Rous- 
sin, author of Am-Stram-Gram and a recent 
piece about Moliére called Jean-Baptiste le Mal- 
Aimé. Both plays were the work of experienced 
author-actors with plenty of invention and com- 
edic talent. 

Among the newer authors discovered that year, 
few offered plays of consistent merit, yet some 
by their imaginative reach and inventiveness, 
others by their command of the word, started 
on the road to future success. L’Autre Aventure, 
the first play of Marcel Haedrich, told a love 
story against a backdrop of the maquis; another, 
written in clandestinity by Jacques Companeez 
and Yvan Noé, was Un Ami Viendra Ce Soir, a 
rather ingenious melodrama of the Under- 
ground (later given a film version) concerning a 
group of young maquisards operating under cover 
of insanity in a mountain sanatorium. 
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Such were the chief productions of 1944-1945, 
Giraudoux and Bourdet were dead, Bernstein was 
in New York, Jouvet was touring South America 


and Sacha Guitry was incarcerated, while mog 
of the other big guns of the Paris stage were either 
silent or trying to repeat their past triumphs. Ye 
an optimistic sign was the appearance of at leag 
a dozen young producing companies, notably 
those headed by Marcel Herrand, Jean Vilar 
Maurice Jacquemont, Pierre Valde, Claude 
Dauphin, Pierre Franck, André Certes, Georges 


Herbert, Pierre Leuris and Jean-Claude — t | 


‘ 

/ 

In the second season after the liberation, while | 
the plays were hardly more numerous than the | 


add to the excellent work being done by Jacques 
Hébertot, Charles de Rochefort and Jean Dar 
cante and of course Dullin, Baty and Barsacg, 


year before, their proportions underwent a 
marked change, their range expanded and their 
general quality improved. As against some fifteen 
French revivals and a score of foreign adapt 
tions, Parisians attended at least forty new plays 
The foremost theatrical event of 1945-46 
was Jouvet’s stunning production of Jean Girav- 
doux’s two-act ‘divertissement,’ La Folle de 
Chaillot. Set with the greatest artistry by Chris 
tian Bérard and brilliantly played by a cas 
headed by the veteran Marguerite Moreno, this 
was more than faithful homage paid to France's 
great dramatist who had died two years before; 
it passed a singularly prophetic and passionate 
testamentary comment on the sources of the social 
corruption all too familiar to post-war Europe. 
Of the other well-known playwrights contrib 
uting to the season Armand Salacrou came a bit 
short of expectations with his comedy about the 
Maréchal de Saxe and the elusive young Justine 
Favart, Le Soldat et la Sorciére, but he wrote 
delightful roles for Pierre Renoir and a new 
comedienne of exceptional talent and beauty, 
Sophie Desmarets. André Obey’s Maria, a Piran- 
dellian piece on the mysteries of dramatic crea 
tion, drew the author (also director of the Comé- 
die Francaise ) into a spirited clash with the critics, 
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who themselves preferred the more whimsical 
touch of Louis Ducreux in Un Souvenir d’Italie. 
Marcel Achard, in Auprés de Ma Blonde, a mari- 
tal comedy working backwards from old age to 
courtship, gave the Fresnay-Printemps team an 
attractive subject. Stéve Passeur offered La Trai- 
tresse, an over-melodramatic play which con- 
ferred on him no fresh laurels. Maurice Rostand 
presented a period piece called Charlotte et Maxi- 
milien. And finally, Alfred Adam, with a frankly 


diverting comedy entitled La Fugue de Caroline, ) 


suggested Thornton Wilder’s capricious manner 
with scenery. These from the old hands. 

Among the more interesting new contributors 
to the season were Simone de Beauvoir (Les 
Bouches Inutiles) and Albert Camus (Le Mal- 
entendu and Caligula), both of whom seem to 
have got caught in the existentialist current be- 
fore they had time to learn the craft of play- 
writing. Although it is doubtful that Camus 
will return to the Sartrian experiment, his mor- 
dant piece about the boy-emperor bent on explor- 
ing the limits of the absurd, as well as Mme. de 
Beauvoir’s even more dialectic discussion of free 
choice and responsibility, showed what happens 
when you try to force drama to a philosophic 
theory. 

Considerably more promising as dramatists 
were a half-dozen other newcomers. Fabien Reig- 
nier’s A ’Approche du Soir du Monde, a script 
selected by Paris critics in an amateur competi- 
tion, displayed genuine originality and sound 
workmanship in the handling of a very live theme 
drawn from the period of Calvinist reforms. In 
La Fauteuil Voltaire, Pierre Montazel offered a 
macabre fantasy wherein the hero is shot almost 
at the start, only to haunt the other personages 
through three acts of tragic and often exciting 
involvement. Henri Troyat’s first play, Les Vi- 
vants, is an interesting study of the behavior of a 
group of people in plague-ravaged Florence, at 
first menaced by imminent death, then finding 
themselves spared. 

The honest craftsmanship of Maurice Clavel 
furnished in Les Incendiaires the best French 
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drama thus far inspired by the late war. It is a 
love story, a tense, unheroic one-day crisis of four 
young persons intimately linked by the Resistance 
and caught in the meshes of a domestic mis- 
chance. With its simple, tense plot and its dry, 
terse dialogue, this play is a far cry from the 
pseudo-Resistance fare served up to the American 
public during the war by Maxwell Anderson and 
others. Of the comedies the best were Jeunes 
Filles, a bright little piece by Léopold Marchand, 
and Doris, a lively and intriguing comedy by 
Marcel Thiébaut. Doris is the assumed name of a 
charmingly incorrigible little ‘mythomane’ who 
would delight New York as much as Paris with 
the gallimaufry of lies about herself that she spins 
so naturally and confusingly until beaten at her 
own game. 


The revivals of the past season, though less 
important than those of the previous year, were 
higher in quality. The public relished the Baty 
production of Musset’s Lorenzaccio, the brilliant 
interpretation of Crommelinck’s Cocu Magni- 
fique, the return of Yvonne de Bray in Cocteau’s 
drama of maternal obsession, Les Parents Ter- 
ribles. It saw several rare French classics rehabili- 
tated at the Comédie Francaise and repeats of 
three of Jouvet’s greatest pre-war productions, as 
well as some of the best earlier pieces of Claudel, 
Passeur and Marcel Achard. 

As for importations, it seemed as though Pari- 
sians could not-get enough modern foreign plays. 
But, unlike the previous season, the favorites were 
not British (though Candida had a good run) 
nor Russian (save for Barsacq’s fine revival of 
The Brothers Karamazov) but Spanish and 
American. So general was the satisfaction over the 
playing of Federico Garcia Lorca’s tragedy, La 
Casa de Bernarda Alba, by Jacquemont’s troupe 
that Lorca’s Mariana Pineda was promptly done 
by Charles de Rochefort, and Marcel Herrand 
at the Mathurins gave an astonishing production 
of Ramon del Valle Inclan’s grotesque and pas- 
sionate drama, Divinas Palabras. As for American 
pieces, Paris and the provinces made Arsenic and 
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The Night of January 16 their own, and the 
capital viewed briefly a courageous production of 
Winterset (which it took for another gangster 
melodrama ) ; then, last spring, two real hits ap- 
peared in the performances by a Swiss troupe of 
Our Town and a top-notch production by 
Jacques Hébertot of Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men, which were both still packing them in when 
last heard from. 


No sooner was France out of bondage than 
theatre books began to appear. Some had been 
printed during the Occupation, often clandes- 
tinely, and nearly all showed qualities of that ma- 
ture reflection one would expect of a cultivated 
people reassessing a great art. Among the plays 
produced during the war and since, the most im- 
portant are by now available in print. Pending 
a Swiss edition of the collected dramas of Girau- 
doux, his Folle de Chaillot was brought out by 
Grasset. Jean Anouilh, now coming to be re- 
garded as France’s chief living playwright, is rep- 
resented by his Antigone and by two volumes 
called Piéces Roses and Piéces Noires (Calmann- 
Lévy ). Pierre Cailler of Geneva has issued hand- 
some printings of André Roussin’s comedies. 
_ Grasset has published Mauriac’s Asmodée and Le 
Mal-Aimé and Gallimard has done four volumes 
of Salacrou’s plays, as well as Claudel’s Soulier 
de Satin, Camus’ two pieces and various other 
recent plays. Several new plays, such as Doris 
by Thiébaut, have come out in Fayard’s general 
literary collections called Les Oeuvres Libres. 

Especially valuable to students of French 
drama will be Georges Pillement’s three large 
volumes entitled Anthologie du Théatre Frangais 
Contemporain, of which the first, covering the 
‘théatre d’avant-garde’ (from Jarry to Anouilh) 
with critical notes, bibliographies and well-se- 
lected specimens, is already out (Editions du 
Bélier ) and the second, dealing with the ‘thédtres 
des boulevards,’ is due soon. His third volume 
will be on the poets and romantic dramatists. 

Several instructive treatises and handbooks 
merit attention in the United States. Specialists 
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will wish to know Samson Fainsilber’s L’Ac 
de Thédétre (Solar) and Dullin’s Souvenirs 
Notes de Travail d’un Acteur (Lieutier); 
Pierre Sonrel’s Traité de la Scénographie (Li 
tier), A. C. Gervais’ Propos sur la Mise en § 
(Editions Frangaises Nouvelles), Louis Jo 
Prestiges et Perspectives du Thédtre Fr 
(Gallimard ) and Léon Chancerel’s excellent 
uals for amateurs in Collections Théatrales 
Collections Prospero (Bordas). For scholars 
are Abel Lefranc’s provocative thesis, A la 
couverte de Shakespeare (Nouvelles Editi 
Paul Arnold’s essay on the drama of mystici 
Les Frontiéres du Thédtre ( Bordas) ; Henri 
hier’s L’Essence du Théétre (Plon) and Pi 
Brisson’s survey of France’s pre-war stage, 
Thédtre des Années Folles (Editions du 
du Monde, Geneva), which should go along wil 
M. E. Coindreau’s La Farce Est Jouée: 1906 


1925, already reprinted in New York by the Ed 
tions de la Maison Frangaise. An exceedi 
scarce but precious addition are the aa 
chronicles of the French stage throughout th 
war edited by Michel Florisoone and Raymont 
Cogniat and called Un An de Théétre ( Bordas) 
Finally, mention should be made of currell 
theatre periodicals. Best of the monthlies are 
Revue Thédtrale, Le Magasin du Spectacle, 
Masques, Interméde and La Revue des Spee 
tacles; while among the weeklies the reader ha} 
the choice of Opéra, Spectateur and Arts, not t 
add the critiques found in a dozen good literary | 
and general magazines. 
The French are severe critics of their own® 
stage, and many heads have shaken at the plight 
of the state theatres, the ‘menace’ of the cinema, 
the ‘tyranny’ of the older generation of artists or | 
the “brashness’ of the younger and even at the 
‘deterioration’ of French dramatic criticism itself. 
Yet, to an American who has watched the French 
theatre and sought the secret of its resilience and 
power, Paris is still the capital where the creative 
spirit enjoys unequalled opportunity to fulfill it- 
self and where quality always receives the atten- 
tion, if not always the reward, that is its due. 
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ANTIGONE 


In the theatre seasons Paris has had both under the Occupation and since the 
Liberation, few plays have stamped themselves on the minds of the audiences so 
lastingly as Jean Anouilh’s version of the Sophocles tragedy. Produced initially, 
with great courage. when the Germans were still the arbiters of what could or 
could not be done on the stage, Antigone symbolized in the simplest terms the 
eternal battle between the right of the individual and the power of the state. In 
Paris Jean Davy and Movelle Valentin portrayed Creon and Antigone, the roles 
which Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Katharine Cornell later played on Broadway. 








Ballet in Siege 


gee AUTUMN ballet season is over. Out of the 
absurdities that resulted from simultaneous 
performances by two separate companies — each 
grappling to capture the whole audience when 
there were enough enthusiasts for both — two 
clear facts emerge. One is that Alicia Markova 
remains the first dancer of the ballet in America 
today. The other is that the Ballet Theatre is so 
far superior to the group which was its compe- 
titor during these hectic weeks that its only fears 
need be ones proper to its continued functioning 
as an artistic enterprise. 

Such fears include finances, naturally, for it is 
reported that the costs of the Ballet Theatre en- 
gagement were disproportionate to the receipts 
from the relatively limited audience-space of the 
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Broadway Theatre. These are expensive days ip 
the theatre and the Metropolitan Opera House. 
where Ballet Theatre’s competitor played, has ap 
auditorium with great seating capacity as well as 
a baroque background appealing to ballet fans — 
and it was as crowded each night as the Broad. 
way. The challenge is no less great for being 
materialistic; in fact, it becomes an artistic one as 
well when you look for ways of meeting it and 
realize that the only sure answer is to be better, 

There is no future for an organization like 
Ballet Theatre in being ‘as good as.’ Certainly 
-in being billed 


as ‘straight from Covent Garden,’ in having the 


there is no future in imitation 


names of the directors in marquee lights. There 


is no future in keeping in the repertory such a 
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time-scarred ‘classic’ as Princess Aurora or such 
a vacuous ‘new’ ballet as Les Patineurs. 

There is a future in holding fine dancers like 
Igor Youskevitch, Hugh Laing, Alicia Alonso, 
Nora Kaye with material that demands their best 
abilities, as does the newest addition to Ballet 
Theatre’s repertory, Facsimile. This ‘choreo- 
graphic observation of three insecure people’ finds 
Jerome Robbins on a new level of creative seri- 
ousness after his gay successes, Fancy Free and 
Interplay. A first audience that ranged from in- 
terested modern dancers like Martha Graham 
and Valerie Bettis all the way down to the usual 
lunatic fringe that dangles soulfully on the ballet 
periphery saw this comment on the inner empti- 
ness of a segment of human society sharpened 


into acute projection by most of the talents in- 


volved: Mr. Robbins both as choreographer and 
as dancer, Nora Kaye and John Kriza as the 
other dancers, Leonard Bernstein as composer, 
Oliver Smith as set-designer of ‘a lonely place.’ 
Facsimile is a good companion to Mr. Robbins’ 
previous ballets, to Antony Tudor’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Jardin aux Lilas, Pillar of Fire, to Michael 
Kidd’s On Stage, to Agnes de Mille’s Three Vir- 
gins and a Devil. Now in its eighth season, Ballet 
Theatre needs more like these. 

It also needs to work on its most promising 
dancers — John Kriza, Barbara Fallis, Tommy 
Rall (whose elevation is as remarkable as his 
lack of discipline ). Their potentialities are evident 
enough for audiences to ask the precision in tech- 
nique and perception in impersonation for which 
their parts call. Ballet Theatre’s future also in- 
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volves an ensemble polished to the technical 
surety without which ballet is only a mockery of 
itself, without which, indeed, audiences are com- 
pelled to face the kind of performance they saw 
at the Met. 

People react gracefully to ballet under gracious 
conditions: the red plush and gold leaf of the 
Metropolitan auditorium and the easy gregarious- 
ness of the salon-lounge are softening influences 
and the Original Ballet Russe benefited in such 
an atmosphere. Made up of a heterogeneous 
assemblage of talent from the stables of Colonel 
de Basil (‘straight from South America’) and 
S. Hurok, the so-called Original Ballet Russe 
offered ill-rehearsed dancing of such acceptable 
standbys as Sylphides, Graduation Ball, Pas de 
Quatre, Giselle, such discardable standbys as 
Prince Igor, Scheherazade, Aurora’s Wedding. 


There were three premiéres: Yara, in the school 
of the discardable standbys; Cain and Abel, an 
impoverished rendition of the Biblical story with 
a silent-movie style of pantomime; and Camille, 
an incoherent adaptation of the romantic tale 
with an imaginative use of stage resources in 
Cecil Beaton’s setting. 

In the midst of seediness the dancing of André 
Eglevsky and Rosella Hightower remained honest 
and Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin continued 
to deserve their star billing. No influence however 
baleful seems to affect Markova’s integrity as 
artist and as dancer. Her style, grace and intelli- 
gence are unique in ballet today; her ‘feel’ for 
even a badly designed role like Camille is abso- 
lute; her ability both to etch the outer pattern of 
a part and to project its inner compulsions be- 
comes surer with each appearance. 
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The Kanins on Broadway 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


ou CAN sum it all up as a matter of growth,’ 

declared Garson Kanin. We had not been 
discussing age; age never seemed less important 
than in the presence of Kanin and of his wife, 
Ruth Gordon. Their minds are as keenly mature 
and adult as any theatre minds today, yet their 
looks, manner and enthusiasm are as fresh and 
youthful as when each first set foot on Broadway. 
Growth and age, in any case, are separate matters. 

The subject arose out of consideration of the 
fact that thirty years after her debut as an ac- 
tress, playing Nibs in Maude Adams’ production 
of Peter Pan, Miss Gordon has suddenly become 
a playwright — has written Over Twenty-One 
and now Years Ago; and after becoming one of 
the most successful of Hollywood directors Mr. 
Kanin has returned from the war to follow his 
wife’s lead and become a Broadway dramatist — 
author of one of its lingering hits, Born Yesterday. 

This sort of thing always confuses the public. 
They like to pigeonhole talent. This is an age of 
specialization in all the fields and it is a comfort 
to know that Helen Hayes is an actress and that 
is that; Robert Sherwood is a playwright and 
(except for a distinguished wartime interlude) 
that is that; Jo Mielziner designs scenery and 
George Jean Nathan writes criticism, and you 
know what to expect of each. But occasionally a 
talent comes along that refuses to be categorized; 
Orson Welles, for one example, and now the 
Kanins. 

Ruth and Garson Kanin like the idea of a ‘man 
of the theatre’ — just that: a double- or a triple- 
threat artist who can write and act and direct 
and design and produce or engage, if not in all, 
then in any combination of these activities. In- 
deed, ‘you might say that my ambition,’ says 
Kanin, ‘is to be a master of all trades and a jack 
of none.’ He is well along toward fulfilling such 


an ambition. He knows something about music, 
for his first dime in show business came to him 
for playing the clarinet in a band. He knows 
something about the management of the theatre, 
for he worked in George Abbott’s office during 
his early twenties. 

Acting is among his accomplishments, too, for 
he has been both a burlesque comedian and a 
stage actor. ‘Whenever I had a good part, though, 
the show was always a flop,’ he ruefully remarks; 
‘and whenever the show was a hit, there I was 
stuck month after month in a bit part, like flash- 
ing that camera in Three Men on a Horse!’ To 
be sure, Little Ol’ Boy (in which he made his 
acting debut in 1933 immediately after coming 
out of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts), 
Spring Song, The Body Beautiful, Ladies’ Money, 
Star Spangled were not hits, but they gave Kanin 
chances to learn at first hand the problems of the 
actor and to receive some critical acknowledg- 
ment for his playing. 

His earliest directorial assignments on Broad- 
way did not link his name with any great hits 
either. Too Many Heroes was a turbulent play 
not marked for success, though his staging of it 
was commended; so too was his direction of Hitch 
Your Wagon. 

He was not yet twenty-eight when he first went 
to Hollywood to work for Samuel Goldwyn. ‘I 
think Goldwyn hired me simply because he 
thought I looked like Irving Thalberg,’ the small, 
wide-mouthed, balding, vigorous young Kanin is 
fond of saying. At any rate, it was not until he 
was released to RKO that he justified his Holly- 
wood existence. Then he did so spectacularly. 
His first picture, A Man to Remember, done in 
1938, threw him at once into the front ranks of 
film directors. This ‘sleeper,’ made with a small 
budget and without stars, turned out to be one 
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of the most talked-of pictures of the year. From 
then on, until he entered the Army he was suc- 
cessively occupied in directing John Barrymore 
in The Great Man Votes, Lucille Ball in Next 
Time I Marry, Ginger Rogers and David Niven 
in Bachelor Mother, Irene Dunne and Cary 
Grant in My Favorite Wife, Charles Laughton 
and Carole Lombard in the screen version of 
They Knew What They Wanted, Ginger Rogers, 
George Murphy and Burgess Meredith in Tom, 
Dick and Harry. 

After he donned khaki the Army, with a 
greater display of judgment in casting than it 
usually revealed, selected Captain Kanin as co- 
director with the British Carol Reed of General 
Eisenhower’s film, The True Glory. It further 
granted him a leave of absence just prior to his 
final release to direct on Broadway Robert Sher- 
wood’s play about the war, The Rugged Path. 


But what of Ruth Gordon, who by all the rules 
of chivalry should have had her story told first? 
Miss Gordon has been a distinguished actress 
since before Kanin began those clarinet lessons. 
Indeed, this interviewer may claim to have fallen 
in love with her (and at first sight, too) long 
before her present husband did. It was in 1919, 
when Miss Gordon was playing the ‘baby-talk 
lady’ in Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen for Stuart 
Walker in Indianapolis. Opposite her was her 
first husband, Gregory Kelly, who died not many 
years after. Already, at almost the beginning of 
her career, Miss Gordon revealed those qualities 
that have been hers ever since — a wistful, woe- 
begone charm shot through with hilarious comic 
inventiveness, traits that became surer and deeper 
and sharper as more roles gave her more and 
more experience in the difficult craft of comedy. 

After that summer of stock in Indianapolis, 
Miss Gordon moved on to Chicago to play the 
role Helen Hayes had created in Tarkington’s 
Clarence and to road tours in the popular farce, 
Fair and Warmer. She filled the early 1920’s with 
performances in undistinguished but amusing 
plays like The First Year, Tweedles, Mrs. Par- 
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tridge Presents, The Fall of Eve. It was of be 


playing in the last comedy in 1925 that Stai} 


Young wrote: “There is a promise if she sticks 
her guns and is not thrown off her track or stud 
down in the sweet mess of too easy praise thy 
Miss Gordon can make this puppet of hers, ap 
pearing, as it has done more or less, in play afte 
play, a lasting figure. She can widen it towar 
the comedy pathos and dumb fantasy of a ney 
image, a kind of feminine Harlequin, muddled hy 
life, bobbing up, riding the winds of folly ang 
endearing desires. Or she may grow into an im 
portant comedy actress.’ 

In the twenty years since then Miss Gordon ha 
done both. In certain roles the mark of the Ha: 
lequin puppet has been strong. In others she ha 
risen with a purer individuality to give the kind 
of comedy performances that Mr. Young env 
aged. Her first solid Broadway success came it 
1927 with her sensitive playing of a young wilt 
in Maxwell Anderson’s Saturday's Children. Sh 
had equal success in the title role of S. N. Behr 
man’s Serena Blandish two years later. Philip 
Barry wrote the role of an unhappy expatriate 
for her in Hotel Universe. In The Church Mouse, 
Here Today and Three-Cornered Moon she cre. 
ated a series of delicious comic characterizations 
Then, in Ethan Frome, she suddenly took on new 
stature: her performance of Mattie Silver was 
edged with the overtones of tragedy. So too, 
though to a lesser extent because it was a lesser 
role, was her playing of the girl in They Shall 
Not Die. 

In 1936 Miss Gordon had the opportunity 


rarely granted an American of playing in an | 


English classic on England’s classical stage, the 
Old Vic. The comedy was Wycherley’s The 
Country Wife and Londoners flocked to see her, 
as Mrs. Pinchwife, waggle her tongue, cock her 
bright. eye and assault their ears with her flat 
Yankee drawl. When she played in the Restora- 
tion gambol on Broadway later that same year 
Brooks Atkinson was able to affirm Stark Young's 
prognostication of more than a decade earlier: 
‘This is comedy acting. Not the audible, simper- 
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ing impersonation of a part from an old playbook, 
but the vigorous revitalization of a character in 
terms of inventive pantomime, varied, spirited, 
hilarious. . . . If you compare her extraordinary 
Mattie in Ethan Frome last year with her Mrs. 
Pinchwife, you have a sound notion of the rare 
ability she has developed for creating each part 
from top to toe as a separate being.’ 

After The Country Wife, Miss Gordon turned 
to another classic, the utterly dissimilar role of 
Nora in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House. It was this per- 
formance that caused Lynn Fontanne to make a 
curtain speech after a Saturday-night showing of 
Amphitryon 38. Miss Fontanne had been so 
moved by seeing Miss Gordon’s Nora that she 
stepped forward spontaneously at the end of her 
own play to urge her audience to see A Doll’s 
House. In her next classical role Miss Gordon 
was less successful, at least in the opinion of this 
interviewer. Her Natasha in Katharine Cornell’s 
production of The Three Sisters, while a brilliant 
performance, seemed a character from another 
play, not part of the Chekhovian household. 


It would not perhaps be entirely correct to say 
that when Ruth Gordon and Garson Kanin mar- 
ried they turned over a new professional leaf. It 
is obviously possible that through their marriage 
each has affected the thinking of the other. But 
it is more likely that each turned to a new aspect 
of creative expression — playwriting — as a re- 
sult of a conclusion arrived at independently. 

‘You can sum it all up as a matter of growth.’ 

Miss Gordon, explaining her authorship of 
Over Twenty-One and Years Ago, remarked: ‘It 
gets boring to go on doing over and over again 
something you know you can do fairly well. So I 
decided to try something different.’ 

While thirty years of acting offers a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to observe and learn the craft 
of dramaturgy, it does not in itself insure success 
for the actor at playwriting. However, Miss 
Gordon discovered several years ago that her pen 
might someday become as dextrous as her histri- 
onics. In 1939 she wrote for The Atlantic a series 
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of descriptions of her childhood and early days 
in Wollaston, Massachusetts. And the excitement 
of finding a new medium of creative fulfillment 
captured her at once. It is, as a matter of fact, 
out of these memoirs that she has fashioned 
Years Ago. 

It was this same challenge that her husband 
met after his Army career. ‘I could have gone 
back to Hollywood and started in to make movies 
again,’ he said. “But I felt that I needed to grow. 
And growth is hard — almost impossible — in 
Hollywood. I am not as young as I was but I feel 
that I have a lot still to learn and the theatre is 
a good place to learn in. I want to make more 
pictures but not until I have grown a good deal.’ 

The trouble is, he feels, that you cannot meas- 
ure your growth in Hollywood because no picture 
is ever completely your own. Then too you can- 
not say — obviously — what you may want to 
say in pictures to the extent that you can on the 
stage. And that, to a young man with so many 
things on his mind, is grave cause for dissatis- 
faction. 

‘But I want to go on with pictures, for their 
effect on millions whom the theatre never reaches 
is the ultimate challenge. I grant that I’ve had 
success on the coast, but success must not be con- 
fused with achievement. Born Yesterday is a hit 
show, but I have still to write a really fine play.’ 

‘I guess what we are trying to say,’ Ruth 
Gordon concluded, ‘is that excellence is what 
counts; or that other aphorism: there is no sub- 
stitute for talent. You know,’ she went on, ‘it is 
so easy to stop growing before you are grown. 
That is one thing I think the visit of the Old Vic 
last spring did for the American theatre. Broad- 
way has the talent but either it had got lazy or 
it lacked inspiration. The Old Vic reminded all 
of us what the theatre could be like.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her husband, re-paraphrasing the 
memorable line from Born Yesterday, ‘there was 
truth in that quotation from the Greeks about the 
state of a nation which can be applied as well to 
the stage: the theatre is only as good as the people 
who inhabit it.’ 
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The Apparel Oft Proclaims... 


SIR BARRY JACKSON 


HEN READING an appreciation of Maurice 
W evans production of Hamlet for GI’s, I no- 
ticed that the use of contemporary costume was 
referred to as ‘a stunt.’ Although this descriptive 
word may possibly be deserved in some cases, 
there was nothing approaching this state of mind 
on the part of those who used this style of cos- 
tuming Shakespeare at the Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre in 1923. 

Study of theatrical costume is a fascinating 
though rather bewildering subject for research. 
We still await a portfolio of reproductions of 
Shakespearean characters as they appeared 
through the centuries. Until such a volume does 
appear, a few pointers may be of service. At the 
outset it is certain that contemporary dress was 
the rule and proof is to be found in the texts: 
the rapiers in Hamlet, the farthingale in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and The Taming of the 
Shrew, corset lace, rubato or stiff lace collar and 
so on. It is not, however, the number of such 
references that convince so much as their direct 
application to precise fashion of the day. 

The earliest pictorial representation of the plays 
is to be found in the Tonson edition of 1702, and 
though these plates are unconnected with stage 
presentation they do give a clear notion of what 
the artist would expect to see in the playhouse. 
The tragic figures wear pseudo-classic robes; all 
warlike figures are in Carolean armour; and the 
comic and romantic are invariably in contempo- 
rary dress, with the men in square-cut coats and 
periwigs. Falstaff, depicted in the customary ruff, 
is one of the few to portray any semblance to the 
fashion of Elizabethan days. His costume has 
become a tradition. 

In the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the dressing of Shakespearean drama appears to 
have been a complete hotch-potch of style, though 
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always tending to the contemporary. While th 
great actors possessed their own costumes, legge 
lights had to be content with what lay at the 
theatre’s disposal and their own choice. Little & 
fort of imagination was needed to prove that 
under such conditions audiences must have been 
puzzled as to the status of opposing character, 
The French and English armies at Agincourt 
would be identical. In a relatively small audito 
rium, where the text could be clearly heard, the 
differentiation could not be so difficult to com 
prehend; in a much larger theatre, with the nea 
approach of pageantry making itself felt, confy 
sion must have been very marked. To denote the 
opposing troops there is a record of one manager 
dressing his Frenchmen as ‘sansculottes’ of the 
Revolution and his Englishmen as contemporary 
lifeguards — a crude method of overcoming pak 
pable difficulty but at least of undeniable clarity, 


This odd assortment of costume experienced a 
complete upheaval in 1823 at the hands of Plan 
ché, playwright, archeologist and expert in her 
aldry. A production of King John at Drury Lane 
Theatre was being considered and Planché pre 
vailed on the actor-manager, Charles Kemble, to 
allow him to make designs directly founded upon 
such details as he could obtain from the tombs 
of the Norman kings and other notables. The 
happy-go-lucky fashions of the past were swept 
away and, in spite of a number of dissentient 
voices (for every innovation inspires the go-slows 
to give tongue), Planché registered firm and 
deeply. 

Because of Planché’s influence, the archeolo 
gists got busy piling historic detail upon detail. 
Shakespeare became little more than an excuse 
for show and expenditure. Instead of the brisk 
ending of The Merchant of Venice one was asked 
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MAURICE EVANS, touring his Hamlet over America this season. sits for this 


fine new camera study by a former Army photographer, John Dryer. 
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MILES MALLESON of the Old Vic as Polonius to Maurice Evans’ Hamlet 








THE APPAREL OFT PROCLAIMS... 


to endure a twenty-minute interval while the 
Court of Law made way for the Garden at Bel- 
mont. As if the text were insufficient, the public 
were given tableaux in which, as crowds proved 
expensive, rows of figures were painted upon the 
back-cloth. 

Into the midst of this fantastic and childlike 
gallimaufry, unwanted and sometimes even 
scorned, dropped the super-archeologist, William 
Poel — super-archeologist indeed, for nothing 
would content hisx~ ‘ut a return to the conditions 
of Shakespeare’s own day. Swift action, scene fol- 
lowing scene, Elizabethan costume, directness, a 
few curtains and an audience who came to listen 
rather than to see. How could he hope even to 
register with spectators saturated with spectacle 
—all eyes and no ears. But his theories have 
taken effect and the whole problem of Shakes- 
pearean productions quickened by his perception. 

Despite this return to original layout and gen- 
eral approach the question of costuming remained 
unsolved. To modern eyes Elizabethan doublet 
and hose gave no clue to the social position of the 
character represented. Some sort of velvet bath- 
robe, topped by a shock of false hair kept in place 
by a band of metal, provided no key to the un- 
knowledgable as to whether the wearer was king 
or commoner. 


The eye functions more rapidly than the ear 
and it appeared to me highly probable, in my 
operation of the Birmingham Repertory, that 
once the spectator had accepted the character’s 
status attention would be wholly given to the text, 
which is after all the root and mainspring of the 
plays of Shakespeare. Hence the experiment — it 
was nothing more — of modern dress. No claim 
to originality can be made good, for life is built 
upon the experiences of life. Though some vague 
reference to a Reinhardt performance of Tartuffe 
in modern dress may have shown the way, the 
proposition to venture a break with century-old 
tradition was directly inspired by a number of 
elementary schools competing in scenes from A 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. One team, too desti- 
tute and poverty-stricken even to provide muslin 
and towel, boldly let their boy comedians appear 
in their everyday clothes. Like their fathers, they 
carried such tools as their calling required. The 
effect was startling. Bottom, Quince and their 
fellows became alive, and then and there the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre decided it was 
time to adventure. 

By queer coincidence, exactly a century had 
elapsed between Planché’s return to the archeo- 
logical and the Birmingham production of Cym- 
beline in modern dress. As the provincial theatre 
does not count for much in the eyes of London’s 
West End and its press the experiment passed 
almost unnoticed and it was not until Hamlet was 
produced at the Kingsway Theatre in London in 
August, 1925 that public opinions were voiced. 
They were of no small diversity, and as laudatory 
as bitter. Hamlet is no longer the ‘moody Dane’ 
in fancy dress but a young and living prince. 
When he is clothed and surrounded by a court in 
so-called ancient trappings the ordinary spectator 
might well be excused for saying, ‘All this hap- 
pened centuries ago and it has no meaning for 
me today.’ 

Altogether, six of the plays have been presented 
at Birmingham in modern dress: Macbeth, Ham- 
let, The Taming of the Shrew, Cymbeline, All’s 
Well That Ends Well and Othello. The first three 
were also given in London. H. K. Ayliff, under 
whose direction these performances were given, 
was also responsible for a modern-dress Hamlet in 
Vienna and The Taming of the Shrew in New 
York. 

To the serious student the costuming of Shakes- 
peare can neither add nor detract, but to the 
ordinary everyday playgoer, with a possible dis- 
like imbued during enforced schooldays, it can 
make or mar understanding. Our Birmingham 
experiment was made in all sincerity and honesty 
to remedy this lack of comprehension. Nothing 
could have been more alien to the experiment 
than mere ‘stunt.’ 
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Outstanding Piays 
for Little Theatres 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
BLITHE SPIRIT + HARRIET 
THE RICH FULL LIFE + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
THE RYAN GIRL + ANTIGONE 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
CLAUDIA + UNCLE HARRY 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
LITTLE BROWN JUG 
FOOLISH NOTION 
1 UKE IT HERE 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE + SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE + LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
WINGS OVER EUROPE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
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THE MALE ANIMAL 
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THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


A MINE FOR DRAMATISTS 


HILDREN SAy that ‘Curiosity killed 

the cat,’ and children are wise. 
Yet it is doubtful whether a rich cu- 
riosity ever dulled a man’s wits or nar- 
rowed his experience. Certainly few 
men have had a more eager and in- 
quiring mind than Miguel Covarru- 
bias. To say that nothing human is 
alien to him is mild understatement; 
there is nothing animal, vegetable or 
mineral for which he does not feel a 
deep concern. If you talk of war — 
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Quetzalcoatl (from the Codex Magliabe- 
chiano), the culture-hero of his people, a 
king whose reign was a golden age of pros- 
perity and progress, when the smelting of 


metals was introduced and all the arts re- 
ceived new impetus. 


meaning yesterday’s, or perhaps the 
war that made us a near-gift of Texas 
and Southern California—he will 
probably pull out a pad and a sharp 
pencil and show you the long and 
devastating trail of the conquistadors, 
or how the cultural ancestors of the 
ancient Mayas, before they were wiped 
out, recorded time in dots and dashes. 

If you talk politics he will pull out 
pad and pencil again and draw for you 
a marvelous map — Guatemala, per- 
haps, or China, Russia, the islands of 
the South Seas, with the shapes of pal- 
aces and temples and funeral towers, 
with peasants in native costume work- 
ing on banana plantations, or in rice 
paddies, or salt mines, or in unfamiliar 
boats on unfamiliar rivers — anything 
that will illuminate for you the things 
that make man’s hungers and his hopes. 

Covarrubias is an old friend to read- 
ers of THEATRE ARTS, both as artist and 
as writer. As long ago as January, 1942 
he wrote an article on Fiesta in Te- 


huantepec, which has just appeared » 
one of the last chapters in his new ay 
remarkable book called Mexico South, 
subtitled “The Isthmus of Tehuang 
pec’ (Knopf: $7.50). And the 

of time between those two printings i 
in itself, an index to the way Covar, 
bias works, for he has been at it in oy 
way or another ever since. 

He has traveled over and over again 
every foot of the way across that ty 
little known part of Mexico from 
Puerto Mexico on the Gulf Coast » 
Salina Cruz on the Pacific. He ha 


gone with archeologists into th | 


jungles and up to the pyramids, shay. 
ing with them the recent finds tha 
have added so much to our kno 

of pre-Columbian history; he ha 
watched the sugar mills at Vera Cry, 
run as a government-supported coop. 
erative by the Sugar Workers Union; 
he has listened hour after hour to off 
men’s stories of the jaguar, whose cult 
still shows its effects in art and cere. 
monial all over the Isthmus. 

He has watched the Huave fisher. 
men on the west coast struggling to 
eke out a living from fish, shrimps and 
turtle eggs and seen the Chontal In 
dians wade out to sea to search for the 
tiny snails that excrete the rare dye 
needed for the rich purple of women's 
skirts. He has paid long visits to the 
Zapotec villagers of Juchitan and Te- 





The women of Tehuantepec, famous for 
their beauty, heighten it on important ce 
monial occasions by this spectacular he 
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huantepec where the beautiful women 
who run the market support much of 
the town’s finance, and where much of 
Mexico’s history has been written; he 
has ferreted out the history of the Isth- 
mus railroad, a sordid tale of blasted 
hope and dark international, political 
intrigue. And everywhere he has 
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The Huapango, a primitive dance with 
song and music and pantomime, which en- 
livens the Saturday night communal gather- 
ings near Vera Cruz. It has memories of 
Old Andalusian music, but has been trans- 
planted to the jungle by its half-Indian 
interpreters. One writer calls the Isthmian 
music ‘Spanish tears in native eyes.’ 

studied the arts and crafts which are 
an index to the aspirations of the peo- 
ple: their architecture and painting; 
their sculpture in stone, ‘artistic mas- 
terpieces . . . appearing suddenly out 
of nowhere in a state of complete de- 
velopment’; their exquisite jade carv- 
ings; the pyramids with their hidden 
treasures, the women’s clothes with 
their embroidered olouses; their music 
and lovely songs like Nazario Pineda’s 
little jewel (from Estatua Y Danza) : 


En el cielo In the heavens 

una estrella a star 

en el campo in the fields 

una sandia a melon 

en tus ojos in your eyes 

alegrias gladness 

En mi alma In my soul 

melancolias sadness 

de un dia of one day 

de dos of two 

de tres of three 

deunsin finde of days without 
dias... end... 


Wherever there was a hero Covarru- 
bias tells his story: Enrique Guitron, 
a school-teacher murdered because he 
taught peasants the strength that could 
only be found in unity; the priests, 
Miguel Hidalgo and Jose Morélos, 
who fought for Mexican independence 
and a constitution, and that great 
leader, Benito Juarez, an unlettered 


Zapotec peasant who became his coun- | 
try’s most famous statesman. And 
there are other stories, less heroic but 
no less picturesque, like that of Juana 
Cata Romero, ‘a famous beauty of 
Tehuantepec, who came to the bar- 
racks to play dice with the soldiers for 
the coconut candy she sold’ and who 
became the friend of President Diaz 
and the head of his intelligence ser- 
vice. In fact, the book is so full of 
story, incident, character and conflict 
that it might well have been subtitled 
‘the book of a thousand plays.’ 

Wherever Covarrubias went, the | 
pad and pencil, the paints and brush 
of course went with him, as is shown 
by the eight paintings and ninety-two 
drawings by the author which, with 
ninety-six pages of photographs, make 
up the volume’s illustrations. 


If, as is quite possible, the reader 
has a less inquiring or a less absorbent | 


mind than the author of Mexico 
South, he may at first reading skip 
lightly over the history of some of the 
lesser races still living in remote sec- 
tions of the Isthmus; or he may not 
be interested in the involutions of the 
jaguar cult, or even in the way the 
delightful Zapotecs live, work, think, 
amuse themselves and build their 
houses cooperatively. But there is at 
least an equal chance that, having ar- 
rived at the last paragraph, he may 
begin the whole book over again to 
pick up the dropped threads. For that 
last paragraph is magnetic: 

‘The application of true democratic 
principles, the support of authentic 
democratic leaders and the right sort 
of education will continue to be the 
main weapons against dark forces. The 
children . . . are now yearning for op- 
portunities to live better . . . to learn, 
and, what is more important, to have 
the strength, security and leisure to 
create. In an exhibition of posters by 
the school children of Vera Cruz... 
we saw a crude poster painted with 
cheap colors on a salvaged piece of 
cardboard. That poster was evidence 
of this new will; it showed three naked 
brown men lifting an enormous grave- 
stone surrounded by giant red flowers 
and bearing the legend: “United to 
a man, let us rise from the grave, 
to where the world will be like a 
garden.” ’ EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Tue Lire or RicuHarp Wacner, Vol. 
IV, by Ernest Newman (Knopf: 
$7.50). 

ICHARD WAGNER died in 1883 
R after a life that was as stormy, 
as eventful and—in many ways — 








Back in Print 
in a reduced priced, unabridged 
edition— 


THE STAGE 
IS SET 


by Lee Simonson 
Now only $3.75 


(Formerly $5.50) 


“ . . the best and best-written 

popular account of the history 

of theatrical production.” — 
Joseph Wood Krutch 


Includes 103 reproductions 
of representative stage set- 
tings of all nations and of 


all periods, 535 pages. Index. 
THEATRE ARTS Declares: 


“, . . It has more study of theatre 
history and tradition behind it than 
almost any theatre book of the gener- 
ation, It gives back more of all the 
great theatres of the past, their liter- 
ature, economics, technical equipment, 
experiment, criticism, than a dozen 
scholars’ tomes. 

“. . . illuminating in its discussion of 
the eternal showmanship, the place of 
speech in the theatre, of poetry, of 
light, direction, and especially the re- 
lation of the art of any given time to 
the theatre. 

“... If only more actors would read! 
How much they could find in The 
Stage Is Set to give them faith in 
themselves and pride in the varied his- 
tory and the high traditions of their 
art. 

“. .. Nobody who belongs to the the- 
atre or who cares for it can afford to 
miss reading The Stage is Set ...a 
beautiful book, the title page, the type 
page, the illustrations . . . writing is 
alive, clarified, well designed, rich in 
color and content.” 

Descriptions are given of the fourth 
century B.C. Greek use of masks to 
permit “doubling” of performers, huge 
“mouths of Hell”, realistic Deluges 
and Crucifixions staged in connection 
with the medieval Mystery plays, 
massed battle scenes, mingling of audi- 
ence and players in French theatre of 
seventeenth century, stage-effects for 
the simulation of torture, conflagra- 
tions, supernatural visitations in the 
plays of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries, revolving stages of the 
sixteenth century Japanese theatre, etc. 

@ 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


MASTERS OF THE DRAMA by 
JOHN GASSNER. New, revised edi- 
tion of the great modern one volume 
history of the theatre in all nations 
and all periods. 826 pages. Profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





























































Please write for free catalog of Dover 
Library of Drama and Music 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. TA 
1780 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 














THE SHOW WINDOW 
of Books on The Theatre 


. 2.50 
. 4.50 
3.75 
2.00 


Roberts, G.— "Borzoi Book of Ballets"’. 
Simonson—"‘The Stage is Set’’ .... 
Williams—‘‘The Glass Menagerie"’ 


New catalogue in preparation. Write for Copy. 


For Christmas— 
GIVE THEATRE BOOKS 


to your 
THEATRE-LOVING FRIENDS 
BUY your THEATRE BOOKS from 


BOOKS THEATRE 


REGISTERED 
R. Rowland Dearden, Prop. 
Jenkintown, Penna. 
“As convenient es your nearest mailbox"’ 
Terms: Cash with order, or books sent C.O.D. 
Postage prepaid in U. S. 








DOUBLE DOOR 
A Play in Three Acts 
by ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


| 
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When played in New York some years 
ago Brooks Atkinson of the New York 
Times said: 
“After the starvation fare of the past 
two months, ‘Double Door’ is the sort 
of husk a hungry man should seize . . . 
audience shivered and sighed with the 
most wholesome enjoyment.” 
Later it was played in London by 
Dame Sybil Thorndyke, produced in 
the films by Paramount, and by the 
U.S.0O. Camp Shows in Europe. 
Price 75 cents Royalty: $25.00 

SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 








as successful as that of any composer 
who ever lived. All of the great and 
revolutionary works that he had com- 
pleted he had been given the oppor- 
tunity to hear, magnificently per- 
formed; he had seen the first Festivals 
at the splendid theatre at Bayreuth 
that had been built for him and to his 
specifications; he had developed a 
large following for his writings and 
especially for his pet theory of the 
superior quality of the German race; 
he had lured away the wife of one of 
| his friends and with her, and through 
her, he had gained all the advantages 
of home and family with few of their 
obligations. And surely, among his 
major achievements, must be counted 
having secured Ernest Newman as his 
biographer, although Wagner would 
have been the last man to appreciate 
Newman’s qualities. 

Ernest Newman was a _ learned 
man; he was a distinguished critic; he 
was willing to take endless pains to 
find, and to interpret, his facts before 
he rendered his judgments; he was 
objective enough to separate a man 
from his artistic creation when the 
two were not in harmony. And, added 
to all that, he was a master of style, 
of a simple, expressive rhythmic prose 
that makes fascinating reading of the 
seven hundred pages of this fourth 
volume, which completes his monu- 
mental work. 

During the period that this volume 
covers, Wagner wrote The Meister- 
sing r, finished The Ring, wrote Par- 
sifal and did a good deal of his prose 
writing. It was the time when he was 
forced to leave Munich on account of 
the scandal connected with his affair 
with Cosima Liszt von Biilow, an af- 
fair which he had vociferously denied 
to King Ludwig even after a daugh- 
ter had been born to them. Franz 
Liszt was one of Wagner’s oldest 
friends; Hans von Biilow was one of 
Germany’s most famous conductors 
and one of Wagner’s closest compan- 
ions and most ardent supporters; 


, King Ludwig, ‘the loneliest man in 
Europe,’ was not only a far more gen- 


erous patron than the condition of 
his finances permitted but he was as 
nearly a slave to Wagner’s ideas and 
ideals as it was possible to be. 

It is necessary, in order to under- 
stand such disloyalty, to understand, 
as well, Wagner’s exaggerated ego- 
centricity, to know that nothing could 
seem to him evil which contributed to 
his own peace of mind and enabled 


| him to carry out the great musical 
__|}| visions that inspired him. And it is 





well also to see that in Cosima } 
ognized a companion of strey 
vitality, sympathy, intelligence 
cruelty who would carry him thy 
the labors and torments of all his 
years. What Newman sees clear 
that Wagner was one of the gre 
musical geniuses of all times, 
that he was, in almost every h 
relationship, a despicable man 
would, as Newman says with 
earned bitterness, fight ‘to the 
gulden of his last friend.’ And, g 
biographer, Newman never allow 
judgment of the man to interfere 
his appreciation of the musician, 

This Life of Richard Wagner 
without doubt, take its place am 
the best of all biographies; in fac 
had already done so before it 
complete. This last volume is, hy 
ever, of special importance to rea 
whose chief interest in the arts iss 
in music alone. And this for seve 
reasons apart from the dramatic se 
of the life itself and of the fulls 
count of the Wagner-Nietzsche m 
tionship (which fell entirely wit 
this period) which was to have 
a shattering influence on Gem 
thought and so on all of us whok 
in Hitler’s day. 

Newman gives us a clear anal 
of Wagner’s idea of music-drama- 
as opposed to the older opera— 
how the story, the verse and the fm 
in which it is presented, the mut 
the scene design, the singing andt 
acting might be unified to make @ 
integrated work of theatre art. B 
shows the endless and untiring la 
and the keen insight with which Wa 
ner watched every conductor, evt 
important musician, every singer- 
the body and dramatic movement: 
well as the voice — in order that h 
idea might be fully realized. The stor 
makes you shudder at the slipshe 
and hurried way productions # 
handled today, even productions ¢ 
highly complicated modern muse 
works. And although we have com 
far enough through the period ¢ 
Wagner adulation to know that & 
poetry is wretched, his scenery vw 
and even that some of his tonal com 
plications are not necessarily improw 
ments over simpler forms, yet we mis 
acknowledge that it will take mus 
and the theatre another generation, # 
least, to make full use of his orch 
tral and dramatic developments. 

Another element that brings & 
volume close to readers of THEAT® 
arts is the story of the conceptit 
and development of the plans for 
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DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE 


NEW PLAYS 
the Corner @ Home of the Brave 
Mame ® Pick-Up Girl © State 
nion @ The Late George Apley © 
The Hasty Heart © Career Ange! 
@ Kiss and Tell 


* 
The Voice of the Turtle 


Not available yet for amateur production) 
Books $2 


RECENT PLAYS MOST OF WHICH ARE 
AVAILABLE IN MOST TERRITORY 
li for Adano @ Snafu @ Ramshackle inn @ 
Core is Green @ Rebecca @ Junior Miss 
» Only an Orphan Girl @ Over 21 @ Dark Eyes 
@ My Sister Eileen © Dear Ruth @ First Lady 
New complete catalog sent free of charge 


Dromatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 Eost 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





“The Queen's Christmas” 
by 
ALICE GERSTENBERG — 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 East Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 
For Her Many Other Famous Plays 


Write: 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45, N. Y. C. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 











WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- 
Find" books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write us 
stating “Wants.” No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 


LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — in 
manuscript form. 

* Write for information + 


PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 


33 Se. El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 


THE HUNTER 


A new suspense-filled naturalistic 
one act drama by Franc Johnson tell- 
ing the story of an aging woman who 
Is forced to choose between her erring 


daughter and her own dwindling 
security. 


For reading, send 35 cents to Hobson 


Book Press, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 








| a sense of human dignity throughout 


| Art of the Moving Picture is devoted | 


Festival Theatre at Bayreuth. To find | 
a king and a banker the leading minds 
sharing with the artist the glowing 
vision of such a theatre, and the peo- 
ple whom it was to serve the slowest 
to support it, gives the story a special 
angle of interest, especially here and 
now, with the hope of an American 
national theatre just beginning to 
spread its wings after long waiting. | 
| 
THe ArT oF THE Motion Picture, 
by Jean Benoit-Levy (Coward-Mc- 
Cann: $3.50). 

EW MEN have survived a lifetime 
Fe dedication to the exacting and 
frequently sordid business of motion 
pictures with a heart as brimful of 
kindness as Jean Benoit-Levy. This is 
a virtue not to be underestimated, for 
kindness nourishes faith, and without 
faith no art — not even a mass art — 
can flourish indefinitely. “Without that 
faith which inspires creation,’ he him- 
self avows, ‘no work will penetrate the 
feelings of the audience or gain its 
support. One must believe passionately 
to convince; one must have profound 
faith in the idea to make other people 
receptive to it.’ M. Benoit-Levy is so 
passionately dedicated to the notion 
that the films have a glorious mission 
and that their practitioners are — by 
and large — men and women of simi- 
lar conviction that such faith in itself 
could make it so. 

M. Benoit-Levy writes from the 
point of view of one who looks upon 
films as their originators — Edison, 
Lumiére and the rest — first saw them; 
that is, as primarily educational. The | 
commercial aspects came later, and 
even entertainment was subservient to | 
the ideal of spreading knowledge and 





the world. And so the first half of The | 





| to the motion picture in education, a 
| broad phrase which the author uses to 


cover everything from the film in the 
classroom to the advertising film and 


| the theatre documentary. Readers may 


find that his distinctions between the 
various forms of fact film are somewhat 


| too finely drawn for clarity, and they | 


i 


| 
| 


| mon success with child actors, he has 


are not improved in the clumsy trans- | 
lation. 

It is a common human failing to! 
generalize an entire philosophy from a 
personal experience, and M. Benoit- 
Levy has not been immune to its dan- 
gers. Thus because of his own uncom- 


‘ 


| 


involved himself in a network of falla- | 
cious reasoning to prove that the film | 





| is at its best with ‘natural actors.’ ‘In 


THE 
BEST PLAYS 


OF 1945-1946 
EDITED BY 


Burns Mantle 


THE YEAR BOOK OF THE 
DRAMA IN AMERICA 


The text of ten outstanding Broadway 
plays, reproduced in excerpt and sum- 
mary, plus a valuable year-book record 
of digests, award and prize winners, 
length of runs, and similar data. 





The ten best plays 
which are included: 
State of the Union 
Dream Girl 

Deep Are the Roots 
The Magnificent Yankee 
Home of the Brave 
Born Yesterday 

© Mistress Mine 

lute Song 

Rugged Poth 

Antigone 


Illustrated * $3.50 
At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
UUUUUUNUOUENEUOUUEENUUUEOEOUUCUGEOOUUENOOUOCEEOOUEETOUUEE A OUSELADUREE ARREARS 


a i h ea f re Books 


by Samuel Selden 
Director, Carolina Playmakers 
University of North Caroline 


FIRST STEPS IN ACTING 


Designed to help the young actor sense 
the dramatic factors in his role, and te 
discover suitable methods for the projection 
of his part. Stage, radio, television, and 
screen are all considered. included, with 
exercises, are eighteen dramatic scenes from 
classic and contemporary plays to afford 
practice in character portrayal, dramatic 
pantomime, etc. Ready December 1} 5th 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO PLAYWRITING 


This practical manual is aimed at enlarg- 
ing the new playwright's understanding of 
the problems involved in the construction 
of a well-rounded dramo—analyzed in re- 
lation to the demands of director, stage 
monager, actor, producer, and audience. 

Ready December 1st 
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* Complete descriptive catelog on request. 
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101 Fifth Avenve 
New York 3, N. Y. 


FOR PERFECTLY S-M-0-0-T-H 


VOLTAGE 
CONTROL 





THE VARIAC* . . . . the original continuously adjustable auto- 
transformer ...is the ideal small-stage lighting control. Ruggedly 
designed ... readily mounted behind a panel...with very high 
efficiency and low losses... having moderate temperature rise of 
less than 50 degrees C. for continuous duty ...the VARIAC is 
finding wide use in little theatres throughout the country. It can be 
installed into the small-theatre switchboard by any electrician. It is 
designed to give many years of low-cost operation. VARIACS are 
made in a number of sizes with power ratings from 170 va to 14 
kva and at prices between $11.50 and $268.50. 

It will pay you to investigate VARIACS. Write for a copy of 
the NEW V ARIAC Bulletin. 


*The trade name VARIAC is registered at the U. S$. Patent Office. VARIACS are patented under 


U. S. Pat. No. 2,009,013 and are manufactured and sold exclusively by General Radio Co. or 
its authorized agenis 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 





THEATRICAL 
BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY by bd 
ieee Ee CDrics 
PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS | for a 


STAGE CURTAINS 


Mohoram supplies every Fabric need fer 
leading Broodweoy productions, Hellyweed 
studios, college ond little theatre groups. 
Free samples sent to receg- 


nized groups or schools 
Address Dept. “T" 













ete ne of scenic artists’ supplies 


sfogve and lotest 1946 color chort 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 


90 NINTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 11, N.Y 





130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


@ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
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motion pictures,’ he contends, 
more art an artist puts into his 
the less sincere he is. . . . The film ag 
must forget the profession he lean 
in order to liberate his natural taley 
And so on and on. What, one wonde 
would M. Benoit-Levy have to ¢ 
about Laurence Olivier as Henry } 

As a matter of fact his whole bel 
is based on a similar fallacy, for 
not so much an aesthetic of the » 
tion picture (as the title would hp 
you believe) as it is a rather loog 
assembled collection of notes and ane 
dotes drawn from his own long exp 
rience. Many of his observations » 
important; many of his conclusig 
are just; and many of his accou 
such as those about his early work wi 
medical films and his wisely conceiyg 
techniques for handling child acto 
are profoundly revealing of the wa 
of the craftsman. For these reasoy 
his is not a book to be ignored by th 
who profess an interest in films; by 
neither is it a definitive statement ¢ 
‘the art of the moving pictures,’ jp 
class, for instance, with Sergei Eise 
stein’s The Film Sense. 


Sercer Proxkorteyv, by Israel Nesty 
Knopf: $3 

r WOULD seem to be a difhe 
] task to make a dull book outs 
the personality and experience of « 
of the most dynamic men and mu 
cians in modern Russia. But Ser 
Prokofiev’s biographer has succeeds 
in doing just this. The volume hasé 
the annoying qualities of a colle 
thesis with the added handicap ¢ 
so much modern Russian writing 
the attempt to explain every art valu 
in terms of its social basis and 1 
blame every artistic failure on a soci 
lapse It is really too childish 

However, the biography has ca 
tain elements of worth. It contains 
complete catalogue of Prokohes 
works, with the date, opus numbe 
first performance, etc. And it is pre 


aced by an illuminating introductia 


lyrical but highly informing pros 


in 
by Sergei Eisenstein, with whom Pr 
kofiev, as composer, worked closely @ 
that remarkable film, Alexander Ne@ 


sky, and with whom he has been as#® 


ciated on Ivan the Terrible. 


NEW MAGAZINES 
HEATRE magazines are among t& 
flowers that bloom most joyful 
in every after-war renascence, lovell 
and too often evanescent flowers tha 
mark the hope of better things to come 
THEATRE ARTS which has survived twe 
wars and their attendant recessio® 
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welcomes these signs of theatrical re- 


welcome, ‘The advent of these slim ACTORS COMPANY 


new magazines indicates renewed 


s, % 
Lis Pe 
















































N ary School of Drama 
Cate vigor in the whole world of the thea- ee 
alen tre; they make for a livelier exchange ' staat 


of ideas, a broader outlook on a field 


of ever-expanding interest. — 
Marston Balch in his article on the 


Onde 


tO » 





STAGE—SCREEN—TELEVISION—RADIO 


* ACTING + SPEECH + DIRECTING - MAKE-UP + BODY MOVEMENT + DRAMATIC 
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' 7 ‘ LITERATURE + HISTORY OF THEATRE - ORAL INTERPRETA * PLAY ct ° 
€ bo post-liberation theatre in France enu- TION PRODUCTION 
or i merates several publications in this RADIO ACTING 
le m feld in Paris. Holland, now in the under supervision of ARTHUR PETERSON, DR. RUTHLEDGE 
1 he process of developing a national thea- for 9 years on NBC's GUIDING LIGHT 
loox tre, is offering a smal] but well printed G. |. TRAINING APPROVED 
| ane monthly, Tooneelschild, as a rallying FOR DETAILS WRITE 
exp point of theatre effort in that country. pene ACTORS COMPANY 
ns » From Belgium comes news of a pro- - Randolph Street, Chicago, lil. DOROTHY R. LYON, Registrar 
Usign jected international revue while Eng- ——— —_ 
« 
k wil zines and a fortnightly newsletter. school fo teach Film 
celve In London there are Theatre Today,|| For FILM * RADIO+-STAGE Acting with Screen Tests 
ACtor a quarterly edited by Montagu Slater, | | | mua name one 
wa and the monthly New Theatre, edited | Suen Acting Adios 
am} by Ted Willis. Theatre is also a quar- || ‘Comtng & Shela =— “CHILDREN'S DEPT 
tha terly, published by the Bradford Civic Sound Pema. Stage Acting 
yO Playhouse and boasting a larger for- Film Workshop Voice & Speech Dance 
nt ¢ ; q roduction of photo- | | > Fully Equipped Workshops, Camera and sound stages, radio 
rs mat and better =—y h P little | | control rooms—duplicating actual film and radio studios. 
i. graphs. The first two, though a little > Staff of well-known instructors, currently active in film, radio, stage. 
Eises larger than the older Theatre World, i > Small classes, assuring individual attention. 
are frankly newssheets. Theatre Today | ||| D Special Scholarships. 
pba Cite ditorjal that ‘it | Registration and Interviews NO W | LIMITED REGISTRATION. 
sty declares in a leading e itoria that ‘its | VETERANS WELCOME. Day ond Evening Classes. Write or phone 
general plan is to criticise the theatre NEW INSTITUTE, Inc. 29 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FF both professional and amateur and to Telephone STerling 3-9444, 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. 
il report progress, not only in London | - — a a 
f o but in all parts of the country; to seek OKS 
rl standards of comparison by news of MAJOR SOUND EFFECT 
oa theatres abroad; and in time to serve 
sede the theatre’s new growth, stirring a RECORDS 
f pride in all of th w work are in the 
sense of pride in all of us who now wo : 
r in the theatre for what the English|| Yor, -protistt of mast of New 
rlleg m the theatre 10r whe =i ork's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
p stage has been and may be again.’ tivals, etc. We are equipped to We offer you, through cf ¥ long 
ng New Theatre describes itself as a — your every need. An en- experience, the quality and 
g Ba gon Rye ire 8-story building, all modern ' desten 4 d 
va ‘straw in the wind’ that is rising to facilities. More than 100,000 ones you desire in any soun 
d ‘blow the time-wasting stuff from the costumes in stock. j effect you need. 
al theatre and replace it with plays worth Write us for an estimate 
going to see.” A new theatre is in the BROOK Ss Distributed by 
° ° ° | 
ct making, so the editors believe. ‘And as | , Thomas J. Valentino, Inc. 
th blic for thi »w theat ows | 1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ins € pudiic tor this new eatre gr i VAnderbilt 65060 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
fies so does the demand for information. 
nbe One of the results of this demand is 
rel the rebirth of this magazine, which 
tic had its inception in the days of Unity THE CUS TtTUMES 
ros Theatre’s blossoming. It is interested GRACE HICKOX by EAVES 
De , ‘ =  — : . 
Pr in such groups as Unity, the New STUDIO A Fetes Matias ab thie Thoetre! 
ly 0 Lindsey, the Granville; in experiment for special training in 
New in and out of London; in the growing Costume rentals for complete 
ss movement toward a national theatre. SPEECH and ACTING . productions or any part thereof, 
: ; . announces courses for alertness credit te schools and colleges every- 
The fortnightly Theatre Newsletter ; : : ; 
j ® correction of speech difficulties where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
deals in journalistic and factual style and foreign accents —promptly available at very se 
with ‘all forms of dramatic art,’ pro- ® fundamentals of dramatic art moderate rates. You nome the 
y wh nee rps It j Neg ‘ly and staging of plays production or general list of 
full . . “i = var me se mye y For registration write or phone Me tbr. ae pace se 

n Z -WSs- nformation without o! ion. 
weh a apauon sheet, printed on news-| | @RACE HICKOX HARRISON ' . 
tha _ with no pictures, providing use- STEINWAY HALL — Studie 705 EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 
al ul information for editors and theatre- 113 West 57th St. New York 19, N.Y. Eaves Building 


goers alike. All these efforts are part COlumbus 5-0776 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
of an ‘Anglo-Saxon Drama Boom.’ 


Established 1870 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
ELIZABETH B, GRIMBALL 
Founder and Former Director of the 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 
ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH — DICTION 
DANCE 
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PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
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Hicu Scuootr Srupent CLasseEs 
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FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


151 WEST 54TH STREET 


NEW YORK 19,N Y. 
ClIrcle 5-9276 


JOSE LIMON 


CLASSES IN 


MODERN DANCE 
MON. TUES. WED. 


+ 


DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
154 WEST S6TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CO 5-3836 








PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Nine College Credits Available 


Address: 
Portia A. Mansfield 


216 East 70th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 9-2820 





THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 


Oxay For Sounp, edited by Frederic 
M. Thrasher, (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce: $3.75). No one can be- 
grudge the enterprising Warner 
brothers the credit they take for in- 
troducing sound motion pictures to 
the screens of the world. But they 


as well as the publishers and Pro- 
fessor Thrasher can only be accused 
of bad judgment if not bad faith 
when they present an outright pro- 
motion piece in the guise of a bona 
fide screen history. This is too bad, 
for, along with the text, there is a 
highly entertaining collection of pic- 
tures which would have been a 
pleasure to recommend. 

Dramatic Paropy By MARIONETTES 
IN 18TH CenTuRY Paris, by Frank 
W. Lindsay (King’s Crown Press: 
$3). A thoroughly documented 
study, which not only covers the 
marionette parodies themselves but 
throws light on the Comédie Fran- 
gaise and Opéra productions on 
which they were based, and also 
includes a discussion of the théétre 
de la foire in general. 

Famous VIOLINISTS FOR THE YOUNG, 
by Gladys Burch (A. S. Barnes: 
$2). The idea of this book is valid 
but Miss Burch has tried to record 
every fact, date and name (inter- 
spersed with a multitude of ex- 
clamation points, italics and 
dashes) and has ended with a jum- 
ble which sends the confused adult 
running to Groves for consolation 
and leaves the young utterly lost. 

More Batter Laucus, by Alex Gard 
(Scribner: $2.50). Mr. Gard’s de- 
tailed caricatures of the inhabitants 
and rulers of the ballet world are 
both pertinent and funny, without 
being actually malicious. This is a 
revised and enlarged edition of his 
earlier Ballet Laughs. 


PLAYS IN PRINT 
Soviet Scene, Six Plays of Russian Life, 
translated by Alexander Bakshy (Yale 
University Press: $4.50) . 
Famous Plays of Crime and Detection, 
compiled by Van H. Cartmell and Ben- 
nett Cerf (Blakiston: $3.75). 
The Iceman Cometh, by Eugene 
O’Neill (Random: $2.75). 
Lilith, by Remy de Gourmont, trans- 
lated by John Heard (John W. Luce: 
$2.50). 
Aristophanes, The Eleven Comedies, 
(Black and Gold Library, Liveright: 


$2.49). Anonymous translation orig- | 
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MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF gy 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, ayp 
MARCH 3, 1933 

Of THEATRE ARTS, published monthly » 

New York, N. Y. for October Ist, 1946, 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK bss 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally y 
peared Robert Burghardt, who, having bes 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
says that he is the Business Manager of 
THEATRE ARTS and that the follow is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief , 
true statement of the ownership, 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication jp 
the date shown in the above caption, require 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied » 


section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations » 
wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of t} 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus. 
ness manager are: Publisher, Frank J. Fe 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Ea 


tor, Rosamond Gilder, 130 West 56th & 


New York 19, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Eé 
ward Reed, 130 West 56th St., New York If 
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130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y, 


2. That the owners are: Theatre Arts, Ine. 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N, Y, 


Bernard Baruch, 597 Madison Ave., Nes 


York 22, N. Y.; Robert Dowling, 130 Wee 


56th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Rosamond 


Gilder, 130 West 56th St., New York 16 
N. Y.: Edith J. R. Isaacs, 130 West 56th & 
New York 19, N. Y.; Hermine Isaacs, 18 
West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Lews 
Isaacs, 130 West 56th St., New York 
N. Y.; Ralph Jonas, 115 Broadway, Ne 
York 6, N. Y.; Henry Steeger, 130 West 56h 


St., New York 19, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next abow, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholder, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holden 
as they appear upon the books of the com 


pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 4 


or security holder appears upon the books 
the company as trustee or in any other fide 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, 
given; also that the said two paragraphs com 
tain statements embracing affant’s full know! 
edge and belief as to the circumstances an 
conditions under which stockholders and # 
curity holders who do not appear upon th 
books of the company as trustees, bold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than the 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has ne 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any intere# 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, # 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


ROBERT BURGHARDT 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
12th day of September, 1946. 
[SEAL] AGNES W. GROSSMAN, 
Notary Public, New York Co. Ne 
1104, Reg. No. 887-G-8. Commis 


inally published by The Athenian So- | 
ciety of London. 


sion expires March 30, 1948. 
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BORIS 
MARSHALOV 


STUDIO 
OF THE THEATRE 


Established 1935 


Thorough Training for 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


Beginners — Advanced — Professional 
Individual or Class Instruction 
Public Performances 


39 West 67th Streeet, New York 
TRafalgar 4-1119 


School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of drama lead- 
ing to B.A. and M.A. degrees 

%& Theatre library of more than 18,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
operating every week of the year 

% Marionette productions and radio oy oe 

* Staff of twelve including John Ashby Con- 
way, Donal =“. = Robert Gray, 
Kenneth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Barbara Foley 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 


experience in the theatre 


Winter Quarter 
Jan. 6—March 21 


For further information, address 


GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 


Tue GEIGER ScHooL 


JOSEF G. GEIGER 
Director 


Radio, Speech, Drama 


Intensive course designed and 
planned for individual students 


Established 1912 


Register Now 











Professional or Cultural Courses 


ADULTS - CHILDREN 
15 West 73rd St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone TR 7-9197 


ELIZABETH HOLLOWAY 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 





\ 
\) Offering the finest and most complete ) 
\ dramatic training in Northern California | 


CLE 


Stage—Screen—Rodio 
Television—Acting—Voice 


Fencing—Dancing—Makeup 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ G. I. 
BILL OF RIGHTS” 
FAIRMONT HOTEL YUkon 0059 
San Franciscc 6, Calif. 
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Four Plays by Holberg, translated by | 
Henry Alexander (Princeton: $2). 
Born Yesterday, by Garson Kanin (Vi- 
king: $2). 

Seven Modern Plays, edited by A. R. 
Fulton (Henry Holt: $1.90). Includ- 
ing Street Scene, Our Town, Blithe 
Spirit, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
A Well-Remembered Voice, Beyond 
the Horizon, Roger Bloomer. 

One-Act Plays for Today, edited by | 
F. J. Griffith and Joseph Mersand| 
(Globe Books: $1.50). 

Plays by Anton Chekhov, illustrated by 
Howard Simon (Hartsdale House: 
$1.50). Including The Cherry Or- 
chard, The Three Sisters, The Seagull 
and five others. 

The French Touch, by Joseph Fields 
and Jerome Chodorov. The Late 
George Apley, by John P. Marquand 
and George S. Kaufman. Yellow Jack, | 
by Sidney Howard. Dark Hammock, | 
by Mary Orr and Reginald Denham. 
The Land Is Bright, by Edna Ferber | 
and George S. Kaufman. Foxhole in 
the Parlor, by Elsa Shelley. (Drama- 
tists Play Service: $.75 each) 

The Ryan Girl, by Edmund Goulding. 
Decision, by Edward Chodorov. (Sam- 
uel French: $.75 each) 

Saint Joan; Major Barbara; Pygma- 
lion; by Bernard Shaw. (Penguin 
| Books: $.25 each) 

The Black Girl in Search of God, and 
Some Lesser Tales; Pygmalion; Major 
Barbara; The Doctors Dilemma; 
Plays Pleasant (Arms and the Man, 
Candida, The Man of Destiny, You 
Never Can Tell); Plays for Puritans 
(The Devil’s Disciple, Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version); Plays Unpleasant (Widow- | 
ers Houses, The Philanderer, Mrs.| 
Warren’s Profession) ; Androcles and | 
\the Lion; Man and Superman; Saint | 
joan; by Bernard Shaw. (Penguin | 
Books: 1/- each) 




















ANSWERS TO 
THE TORMENTOR 
1. Lord Loam in The Admirable Crich- 


ton. 


2. The Brewster Sisters and their victims 
in Arsenic and Old Lace. 


3. Eliza Doolittle in Pygmalion. 


4. Prince Karl Franz in The Student 
Prince. 


5. Falstaff in Henry IV, Part 1. 
6. Joe in The Time of Your Life. 
7. Count Dracula (blood). 


8. The boys in the backroom in The 
Iceman Cometh. 

9. George Gibbs and Emily Webb in Our 
Town. 


10. Queen Gertrude in Hamlet. 








| 
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TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“Volce and speech are the young 
actor’s main problems—and 
Marian Rich understands them.” 

John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 


For appolatment, write or phone: 
12 E. Séth St., New York 22 Plazre 5-5954 





HOW BEAUTIFUL 
UPON THE MOUNTAIN 


A History of 
JACOB’S PILLOW 


Lavishly Ilustrated 
$1.50 per copy 
Order from 


TED SHAWN 
Lee, Mass. 





Boston Conservatory of Music 


Become ao Dancer or 
Teacher of dence and 
body correctives. 


JAN 
VEEN 


DIRECTOR OF 
DANCE Dept. 





Full 
Professional 
Course 
Leading to 
Diploma 
peiciceaileagiiiien 
Second Semester opens January 27th. 
Approved under Veterans’ G.1. Bill of Rights 
Catalogue on Request 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 The Fenway, Boston 16, Mass. 











EAGIN SCHOOL 
F DRAMA & RADIO 
32nd Year 


@ TELEVISION 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 
Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Ony ond Evening Closses 


ENROLL NOW FOR DECEMBER TERM 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Redie City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, WN. Y. 











ABBE THEATRE SCHOOL 


DIRECTORS EXEC. ADM. 


GLORIA MONTEMURO ROBERT BYRNE 
DHIMAH 









“BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE”’ 
under the Guidance of a Distinguished 

Staff of Actors and Directors 

MARGARET WYCHERLY FRANCES COMPTON 

DAVID ALEXANDER WALTER CHARLES ROBERTS 


HOWARD RICHARDSON JOHN BOYT 
ANTHONY BROWN JAMES WHALE 









HEATRE ARTS inaugurates this 
month a department of news and 
reviews of the latest recordings and 
takes the occasion of its premiére to 
welcome both a premiére in the field 
and an important anniversary, The 
premiére is that of the Concert Hal] 
Society, which has been organized 
under the direction of Dr. Henry Swo- 
boda, Czech conductor and musicolo- 
gist, to publish during the eight months 
of the concert season sets of records in 
limited editions of 2000 copies. Dr. 
Swoboda and his associates feel that 
this is the maximum number that can 
be pressed from a master record with- 
out deterioration in tone quality. The 
recordings, which are of vinylite and 
are available only to subscribers, are | 
led off by a fine album of the Pro- | 
kofieff Second String Quartet, well | 
played by the Gordon String Quartet. | 
The anniversary which this initial | 


Get On the Alf-as- column hails is the pressing of their | 


Prepare for @ rodie coreer under billionth record by RCA Victor Ree: | 
ROBERT EVANS ords, now forty-eight years in the 
business. The billionth record, a non- | 

One of America's foremost directors—15 years breakable Red Seal, contains two 
eS See e Sae? Na envy Gnane <0 ene Ghanyne Sousa marches, Stars and Stripes For- 


ANNOUNCING — ACTING — SPEAKING — VOICE eset aaih Deanne diniaiie: ana 
DICTION, BREATH CONTROL, PERSONALITY, POISE by Serge Kounovitshy and the Salt 


‘Mike’ fright benished. Voice Recordings. 
Symphony Orchestra. The first march 
nay oc" apart einem was originally recorded for Victor in 


ENROLL at once. Request Booklet TA 1903 by ‘Sousa and his very 

Rolbow Evans a A D | 0 AC AD FE MY RCA, incidentally, announces as @ 

forthcoming release an album of par 

113 W. 57th St., Steinway Hall, 15th Year Cl. 6-986! ticular interest to THEATRE ARTS’ read- 

ers: Laurence Olivier’s recording of 

highlights from his film of Henry V, 

done in the middle of his rehearsal 
TH EATRE SCHOO L OF DRAMATIC ARTS for the current Old Vic season. 

NORMAN BRACE, Director | Among the newer recording com 

panies Vox Productions has just pul 














e ACTING + DIRECTING + SPEECH + BODY MOVEMENT 
e THEATRE HISTORY + DESIGN +» THEATRE PSYCHOLOGY 


REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 
A Talent Showcase for Producers and Agents 









APPROVED for VETERANS! 







THEATRE SEMINAR EVERY SUNDAY 
under the direction of 
FRANCES HIDDEN, Theatre Agent 


1687 BROADWAY (CBS THEATRE BLDG.) NEW YORK 19, Wi. Y. 
Circle 5-4565 














STAGE © SCREEN © RADIO © TELEVISION © SPEECH citals by Jakob Gimpel, one devoted tf 
Day or Evening classes. Winter Term begins January 6th. Twenty First Year. familiar compositions of Chopin ané 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS the other to equally friendly sample 

Special Department for Children and High School students. from the Rachmaninoff store. A thin 
Training under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a thorough recent Vox issue has more novelty: 


background for Acting, Teaching, Directing. Former students are Steve Coch- Salzburg Serenades by Mozart. In the 
ran, Dick & Joyce Van Patten, Skippy Homeier, Charles Crisp, Bob Farrell, Edvard Fendler conducts the Va 
| Cameron Mitchell. Professional Equity Summer Theatre & School. Chamber Orchestra in the Concertaaill 


For catalogue eddress: Registrar, suite 181. Telephone Circle 5-6467 


and Rondo (K320) and th2 Serenatt 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


|Notturna in D Major (K259). 





out two 10-inch albums of piano re ‘ 
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Seventy Years 
in Boston | 


HUNTINGTON WHITE 


‘T YHE FOOTLIGHT CLUB of Boston is 
celebrating this winter the com- 


pletion ot seventy conse utive seasons 





of theatrical production. In its way 
this 1s quite a record, but it is also the 
storv of a light under a bushel. In the 
early winter of 1876, a group of stage- 
minded young people met to form what 
they termed ‘an amateur theatrical 
society. They considered well, they 
planned, they produced — successful 
plays and they carried on to nurture 
what has now become the oldest Thea- 
tre Club in America. And without pub- 
licity or fanfare the Club put on three 
plays every year with never a skip or 
tremor, many of them plays which 
would not have been seen in Boston if 
the Club had not elected to mount 
them 

Dr. Knock by Jules Romains, Mr. 
Prohack by Arnold Bennett, Martine 
by Jean-Jacques Bernard, The Bread- 
winner by Somerset Maugham, The 
Man Who Pays the Piper by G. B. 
Stern and Distinguished Gathering by 
James Parish are among the many 
which have been performed solely by 
the Footlight Club in the New England 
area. American premiéres within re- 
cent years include Hail Nero! by Mary 
Stocks, Bees on the Boat Deck by J. B. 
Priestley and Busman’s Honeymoon by | 
Dorothy Sayers. On Stage by Benjamin | 
Kaye, Anderson’s High Tor and Short | 
Story by Robert Morley are three of 
the several universally known plays 
which were first introduced to Boston 
by the Footlights. 

For about fifty years the Footlight | 
Club has owned and used as its theatre 
historic Eliot Hall in the Jamaica 
Plain section of Boston. Its audience 
of members (and tickets are available 
only on a membership basis) come 
from many communities in the Boston 
area, Hingham, Dedham. Wellesley 
and Salem as well as Brookline and the | 
Back Bay. The Club is governed by its 
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REMTAL & PURCHASE 
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DIALECTON 


The NEW Audio-Visual Method of Learning Dialects 








The DIALECTON Album contains eight 
recorded European-American dialects plus the 
DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK. 
The dialects include French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Greek, Russian and Yiddish. 


For Self-Instruction or Classroom Use 


The DIALECTON METHOD has been ap- 
proved by authorities of Stage, Screen, Radio, 
and Education. Actors, students, directors, writers, 
teachers find the DIALECTON METHOD the 
simplest and most convenient way of studying 
dialects. 





PRICE $15 PREPAID (PLUS 10% FED. TAX) 





Active Members who elect all officers 
annually and have a vote in any | 


change of policy or amendment of the | 
by-laws. 


| 


The Club’s curtain first rose on A 


Scrap of Paper on February 9, 1877.| | 


Its latest performance, production | 
number 220, was Ruth Gordon’s Over | 


TALECTON, we. 


250 West 49th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








Look for DIALECTON-AMERICAN 


next in the series of releases. 
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FOR COSTUMES - SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES - CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 


“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show”’ 


DAZIAN’S: 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
+. NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


A SHEET OF GELATINE 
OR A COMPLETE THEATRE 


Century offers schools and little theatre groups a unique 


stage lighting service 


Engineered lighting equipment designed 
to meet every theatre requirement. A gen 
eration of professional stage experience to 
assist you in planning a modernization 
program or a new stage lighting installa 
tion Write for Lig/ ting the Sch 

Auditorium and Stage which includes a 
complete schedule of Stage Lighting in 


struments 


Stage lighting 
CENTURY Lighting Equipment is ENGINEERED Lighting Equipment 


CENTURY LIGHTING, Inc. 


419 WEST 55TH STREET NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


21 and when the curtain next 
December 5 it will be on Ah, W, 
ness!, performance 221. 

In actual operation, how wil] 
newest production come before g 
dience? First, all plays suggeste 
reading are judged by the dire 
and their reports compared. Wh 
known as a simple majority voi 


| lects the play to be done. Then fe 


the selection of a cast, stage crew 


| required assistants. Those ‘req 


assistants’ carry quite a load, for 
assignments involve the renting of 
rowing of furniture, construction 
painting of the settings (from 


| weary battens and canvas), the 
| triving of sound effects by amp 


and direct sound and other jobs, 
One new member recently wag 


| prised that Footlights never had 
(or jealous fights. The reasons) 


simple: no curtain calls; no partig 


| praise for any member of a shoy 

strict tradition that everyone 
. . . = 

| nected with a show is equally im 


tant. All members of the cast andé@ 


| are hard-working people. Their the 
is their hobby. Rehearsal time norg 


covers five weeks, about three ever 
a week and seldom longer than 


hours at a time. 


The Footlights is no experimé 
theatre; it is adaptable to the dé 
of its members; it is trying with 
energy and equipment to bring 
theatre from all corners of the 
to its public. As of its seventieth 
versary it is beginning to shed som 
its modesty and its attitude about 
light under the bushel is to dare 
local playgoers to kick aside the bul 
basket and see what’s underneath, 


Fe. FOOTLICHT CLVB 
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D cal/ before the ey 


Program for Cesar Girodot’s Will, 189 
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